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PREFACE 

By  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Meyer  has  written  a 
kind  and  sympathetic  general  intro- 
duction to  these  books  on  the  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  question  of  sex. 
No  one  can  doubt  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  most  people 
will  agree  with  Dr.  Meyer  in  his 
contention  that  right  guidance  in 
early  years  is  more  likely  to  be 
of  service  than  repressive  measures 
afterwards. 

Knowledge,  wisely  imparted,  may 
protect  innocence  ; while  knowledge 
withheld  may  provoke  contamin- 
ating curiosity.  The  authors  of  the 
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books  for  which  Dr.  Meyer’s  general 
introduction  has  been  written  are 
responsible  severally  for  the  views 
advanced,  but,  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  exist  on  this  ques- 
tion, all  will  recognise  the  spirit 
of  conscientious  courage  which  per- 
vades the  books  and  the  general 
introduction  alike. 


President  of  the  National  Council  of 
Public  Morals, 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 


By  F.  B.  Meyer,  D.D. 

Generation  after  generation,  as 
from  a fountain,  the  fresh  and 
crystal  streams  of  new  young  life 
are  rising  from  the  depths  of  Being, 
and  pouring  over  the  world.  If 
only  we,  whose  experience  has  made 
us  sadly  wise,  could  preserve  these 
streams  from  being  fouled,  we  should 
deserve  and  win  the  thanks  of  com- 
ing time.  The  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories, the  vast  apparatus  of  re- 
pressive and  counteractive  agencies, 
on  which  we  now  expend  our  re- 
sources, would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  light  of  a happier 
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age  would  gild  the  mountain  sum- 
mits and  steal  down  to  the  valleys 
of  the  world. 

They  say  that  this  is  a vain 
dream,  that  the  poison  enters  the 
springs  at  too  low  a depth  for  us 
to  reach,  and  that  the  force  of  in- 
herited tendency  is  too  subtle  and 
pervasive  for  us  to  neutralise.  But 
even  if  that  be  partially  true,  surely 
our  critics  must  confess  that  we 
who  are  directing  our  energies  to- 
wards the  young  life  of  the  age  are 
more  likely  to  accomplish  lasting 
results  than  those  who  deal  with 
the  poisoned  streams  when  in  their 
full  strength. 

There  is  no  peril  more  insidious 
and  fatal  than  that  which  “ walketh 
in  the  darkness  " of  ignorance  con- 
cerning sex.  The  policy  of  evading. 
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with  silly  and  misleading  answers, 
the  natural  curiosity  of  young  people 
about  their  origin  has  been  tried 
for  generations  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. What  has  been  the  result  of 
this  policy  of  silence  about  the 
primal  facts  of  life  ? What  are  the 
fruits  that  have  resulted  from  the 
reticence  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
others  ? The  vast  accumulation  of 
quackery,  of  bad  literature,  of  dis- 
honoured lives,  wrecked  homes,  and 
untimely  graves,  must  answer  ! On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  instances  where  the  tact- 
ful presentation  of  the  facts  and 
laws  of  race-continuance,  as  given 
by  pure  and  wise  lips,  has  resulted 
in  evil. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the 
publication  of  this  series  of  books  on 
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Questions  of  Sex.  It  will  be  noticed, 
first,  that  they  are  carefully  graded  ; 
secondly,  that  they  are  written  by 
experts  in  a plain  and  wholesome 
manner  ; thirdly,  if  they  err  at  all, 
it  is  on  the  side  of  saying  too  little. 
But  that  is  a wholesome  defect, 
and  it  can  always  be  left  to  the  wise 
parent  or  teacher  to  add  whatever 
else  may  seem  desirable. 

These  books  form  a series,  and 
are  complementary.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  that  they  should  be 
viewed  as  the  successive  steps  by 
which  young  boys  or  girls  may  be 
led  forward  respectively. 

The  allusions  to  plant  life  and  to 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  are 
not  only  extremely  fascinating,  but 
in  a perfectly  chaste  and  simple 
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manner  introduce  those  great  secrets 
which  seem  to  excite  no  wonder  in 
the  young  mind,  and  certainly  no 
prurient  curiosity.  To  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure.  To  the  child  all 
things  are  full  of  wonder,  beauty, 
and  God.  How  much  better  to  let 
the  young  mind  become  familiarised 
with  these  great  laws  before  the 
sexual  instincts  awake,  which  may 
invest  them  with  lower  associations, 
as  viewed  from  the  selfish  and  sen- 
sual standpoint. 

The  wonderful  results  of  scien- 
tific research,  which  have  been  un- 
folded in  the  recent  medical  con- 
gress, suggest  the  near  advent  of  a 
time  when  science  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  one  of  the  most  terrible 
foes  of  human,  and  especially  of 
domestic,  happiness.  What  effect 
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will  be  wrought  on  the  continence 
of  the  community  when  the  further 
advances,  now  foreshadowed,  have 
been  made,  we  cannot  forecast ; but 
the  great  principle  remains  unchal- 
lengeable, that  our  nation  will  be 
saved,  not  alone  by  hygiene  or  segre- 
gation, not  by  notification  or  pallia- 
tive remedies,  but  by  beginning  with 
the  springs,  as  it  is  recorded  of  the 
ancient  prophet,  who  went  forth 
unto  the  spring  of  the  waters,  and 
cast  salt  therein,  and  they  were 
healed. 


AUTHOR’S  PREFACE 


Few  tasks  could  be  more  difficult 
than  that  of  writing  a small  book 
on  Marriage,  for  such  a publication 
is  not  intended  for  the  library  of  the 
scholar  nor  for  the  amusement  of 
the  idle.  It  should  aim  at  being 
short  but  adequate,  popular  but 
truthful,  didactic  and  yet  not  dull. 
The  author  of  this  book  freely  con- 
fesses her  inability  to  write  the  little 
book  that  ought  to  be  written  on  so 
important  a subject  ; she  can  only 
do  her  best  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  nation 
to  the  great  danger  that  threatens 
their  homes  and  their  country,  and 
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to  the  remedy  which,  as  she  believes, 
would  secure  to  the  individual  and 
to  the  nation  long  life  and  happy 
days. 

The  writer  would  like  to  acknow- 
ledge her  deep  indebtedness  to  T.  A. 
Lacey,  M.A.,  the  learned  author 
of  an  admirable  book,  “ Marriage 
in  Church  and  State,”  one  of  the 
volumes  in  the  Library  of  Historic 
Theology ; also  to  Dr,  F.  W. 
Foerster,  author  of  “ Marriage  and 
the  Sex  Problem,”  translated  into 
English  by  Meyrick  Booth,  B.Sc. 
and  Ph.D.,  and  also  to  several  of 
the  authors  of  “ Race  and  Sex 
Booklets.” 
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JVHAT  IT  MEANS  TO 
MARRY 

CHAPTER  I 

MARRIAGE  IN  UNDEVELOPED  COM- 
MUNITIES 

“Have  ye  not  read,  that  He  which  made 
them  at  the  beginning  made  them  male  and 
female  ? ” — S.  Matt.  xix.  4. 

Marriage  is  an  institution  co- 
eval with  the  human  race.  In 
the  earliest  records  and  in  the  most 
primitive  communities  we  find  evi- 
dence that  men  and  w'omen  bound 
themselves  together  by  more  or  less 
strict  and  lasting  ties  for  the  pur- 
poses of  rearing  a family,  for  mutual 
comfort  and  assistance,  and  with  the 
object  of  contributing  to  the  strength 
and  continued  existence  of  the  clan, 
the  tribe,  or  the  nation. 
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Amongst  the  oldest  of  human 
myths  we  find  evidence  of  the 
divinely  implanted  instinct  that  the 
pair  should  leave  their  fathers  and 
mothers  and,  cleaving  to  each  other, 
should  begin  to  create  a new  unit 
in  the  families  of  the  earth,  a new 
centre  for  the  cultivation  of  domestic 
arts  and  sciences  so  far  as  they  were 
understood. 

The  attraction  of  man  for  woman, 
and  of  woman  for  man,  is  a funda- 
mental instinct,  and  is  not  limited 
to  the  instinct  which  formed  the 
primeval  incentive  to  marriage.  The 
natural  division  of  labour  was 
another  bond  between  them,  for 
while  the  stronger,  more  courageous 
male  was  naturally  the  hunter,  the 
fisher,  the  warrior,  the  more  patient 
and  tender-hearted  woman  devoted 
herself  to  the  care  of  the  young  and 
feeble,  to  the  preparation  of  food. 


Family  Ties 

and  to  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
Probably  in  the  beginning  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  was  not  always  on 
these  lines,  but  the  more  primitive 
the  society  the  more  inevitably  was 
the  woman  handicapped  by  her 
maternal  duties. 

Men  and  women  might  indeed 
have  lived  together  for  the  further- 
ance of  these  simple  objects  of  life 
without  any  formal  matrimony,  but 
from  the  earliest  records  it  is  evident 
that  man’s  desire  for  possession,  and 
his  jealous  endeavour  to  keep  his 
mate  to  himself,  led  to  some  form  of 
marriage  even  in  very  early  times.  In 
addition  to  this  desire  of  the  man  for 
exclusive  possession  of  his  woman, 
there  must  have  been  the  motherly 
instinct  tending  to  keep  the  woman 
faithful  to  the  father  of  her  children  ; 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Lacey  points  out, 
whether  in  the  primitive  or  the 
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civilised  states  of  life,  the  wife’s  love 
for  her  husband  is  above  all  the  love 
for  the  father  of  her  children,  and 
one  great  safeguard  against  a mere 
transient  relationship  is  the  fact  that 
the  human  young  remain  helpless 
and  dependent  on  their  parents,  not 
for  days  or  months  like  other  animals, 
but  through  long  years.  In  conse- 
quence, long  before  the  firstborn  is 
ready  for  independence,  or  can  dis- 
pense with  motherly  care,  there  are, 
under  primitive  and  wholesome  con- 
ditions, a long  line  of  little  brothers 
and  sisters  who  share  with  him  in  his 
mother’s  care,  and  who,  like  him,  are 
dependent  on  his  father’s  bounty. 
The  natural  outcome  of  this  pro- 
longed dependence  on  the  child’s 
part,  and  of  the  natural  parental 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  man  and 
woman,  is  the  solid  binding  together 
of  family  ties,  and  the  gradual  devel- 
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The  Beginnings  of  Marriage 

opment  of  such  mutual  toleration  of 
shortcomings,  and  such  mutual  trust 
and  confidence,  as  will  lead  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  to  such 
a permanent  and  satisfactory  rela- 
tionship between  the  man  and 
woman  as  constitutes  a true  mar- 
riage, even  although  it  be  unaccom- 
panied by  any  sanction  of  religion. 

From  so  humble  and  incomplete 
a beginning,  based  only  on  the 
natural  and  divinely  given  instincts 
of  man  and  woman,  we  may  trace 
the  gradual  evolution  of  marriage, 
until  it  attains  the  dignity  of  Chris- 
tian matrimony,  and  is  found  worthy 
to  supply  the  type  of  the  union  of 
Christ  with  His  Church, 

The  beginnings  of  marriage  appear 
to  have  been  founded  on  merely 
animal  selection.  The  man  found 
in  the  woman  of  his  choice  physical 
attractions  which  led  to  a union  that 
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was  probably  temporary  and  unre- 
strained by  law,  regulations,  or  even 
by  custom.  This  very  low  and 
humble  commencement  of  marriage 
seems  to  have  been  modelled  on  the 
unions  occurring  among  the  lower 
animals,  and  probably  the  only  influ- 
ence that  held  such  couples  together 
was  their  devotion  towards  their 
offspring. 

Another  form  of  marriage,  some- 
what higher  in  grade,  but  still  con- 
fined to  tribes  and  nations  of  a lower 
order  of  civilisation,  was  marriage 
by  capture.  In  the  constantly  occur- 
ring warfares  and  inter-tribal  raids, 
women  formed  part  of  the  booty 
obtained  by  the  conquerors,  and 
were  annexed  by  the  men  into  whose 
hands  they  fell.  An  instance  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  familiar  story 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 

As  tribes  became  more  civilised, 
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and  warfare  no  longer  formed  a por- 
tion of  every  young  man’s  life,  some 
other  method  of  securing  a mate 
became  desirable,  and  probably  mar- 
riage by  barter  or  purchase  was  the 
next  step  in  advance.  This  form  of 
marriage  is  found  in  many  uncivilised 
or  semi-civilised  tribes  to  the  present 
day,  the  would-be  husband  buying 
the  wife  from  her  father,  giving  in 
exchange  for  her  cattle  or  other 
possessions. 

Undoubtedly  this  was  a step  for- 
ward, but  the  status  of  woman  was 
still  that  of  a chattel ; she  had  no 
rights,  and  was  held  to  be  entirely 
at  the  disposal  of  her  father  until 
marriage  and  of  her  husband  sub- 
sequently. 

Monogamous  marriage  is  very 
rare  in  communities  that  have  not 
attained  to  settled  civilisation  ; in- 
deed, it  is  virtually  confined  to 
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Christian  communities,  for,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  even 
nations  which  boast  of  very  ancient 
civilisation — such  as  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Hindus,  and  Mohamme- 
dans— have  not  attained  to  the 
monogamous  ideal ; and  it  is  only 
of  comparatively  late  years,  and 
probably  owing  to  their  domicile  in 
Christian  countries,  that  the  Jews 
themselves  have  become  monoga- 
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MARRIAGE  IN  CIVILISED  BUT  NON- 
CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITIES — GREEK, 
ROMAN,  JEWISH,  BRAHMIN,  MOHAM- 
MEDAN, CHINESE,  AND  JAPANESE 

“ Marriage  rightly  understood 
Gives  to  the  virtuous  and  the  good 
A Paradise  below.” 

Greek  girls,  especially  Spartan 
girls,  enjoyed  great  freedom. 
They  were  educated  as  were  their 
brothers,  and  not  only  developed 
their  intellectual  and  artistic  abilities, 
but  were  also  trained  in  athletics.  In 
this  way  the  women  of  Greece  were 
fitted  to  become  the  intelligent  help- 
meets of  their  husbands,  and  were 
worthy  to  be  the  mothers  of  splendid 
children.  Unfortunately,  when  Greek 
women  married  they  lost  their  posi- 
tion of  equality  with  the  men,  and 
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became  for  the  most  part  mere  house- 
hold drudges — ministers  to  the  needs 
and  pleasures  of  their  husbands. 
They  ceased  to  be  their  intellectual 
and  artistic  companions,  and  virtu- 
ally sank  to  the  level  of  slaves.  The 
place  that  ought  to  have  belonged 
to  the  wife  was  filled  by  women  who 
ministered  to  men’s  passions  and 
lusts  all  the  more  effectually  because 
they  wielded  charms  that  were  denied 
to  the  men’s  lawful  partners.  In- 
deed, it  appears  that  the  sentiment 
of  love  was  practically  unknown  ; 
passion  existed,  but  this  found  its 
chief  gratification  outside  marriage, 
while  the  more  or  less  permanent 
union  of  man  and  woman  was  entered 
into  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  founding 
a family  and  of  raising  up  citizens 
for  the  defence  and  service  of  the 
State. 

Much  the  same  conditions  existed 
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Roman  Marriage 

among  the  Romans,  although  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic  the  primi- 
tive ideal  of  marriage  was  found.  The 
formula  of  marriage  between  the 
captor  and  his  captive — “ Where  I 
am  Caius  there  art  thou  Caia  ” — 
was  consonant  with  the  bearing 
away  of  the  captive  bride,  the  lift- 
ing of  her  over  the  threshold,  and 
the  establishing  of  her  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  hearth,  the  fountain 
whence  the  family  should  originate. 
Later  in  the  history  of  the  nation 
this  primitive  ideal  was  lost,  and  the 
wife,  although  still  looked  on  with 
respect  as  the  moth^  of  the  family, 
was  not  the  object  of  passionate 
devotion.  Nor  did  the  Roman 
matron  reign  alone  ; she  was  at  best 
but  chief  among  many,  for  concubin- 
age was  recognised  and  even  legal- 
ised, and  its  offspring  shared  in  the 
family  position  and  wealth. 
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The  Jews  (whose  civilisation  was 
of  an  older  type  than  that  of  either 
Greece  or  Rome)  were  originally 
polygamous,  and  held  their  wives 
more  or  less  as  slaves.  Their  patri- 
archal system  shows  much  the  same 
points  of  strength  and  weakness  as 
do  certain  polygamous  systems  which 
still  exist,  the  fierce  quarrels  and 
bitter  jealousies  of  those  ancient  days 
finding  their  antitype  in  India  and 
Africa  at  the  present  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  plurality  of  lawful  wives 
the  Jews  also  had  many  concubines. 

At  the  present  time  the  Jews 
are  monogamous,  polygamy  amongst 
those  settled  in  Europe  having  been 
abolished  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Concubinage  has  also  ceased  to  exist, 
and  God’s  ancient  people  remain 
moral  and  possessed  of  strong  family 
feeling.  It  is  regrettable  that  divorce 
is  allowed,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
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Jews’  standard  of  married  relation- 
ship is  high,  that  the  number  of 
children  per  marriage  is  more  or  less 
normal,  while  the  value  of  their 
moral  code  is  vindicated  by  their 
exceptional  fertility  and  the  almost 
miraculous  manner  in  which  the 
nation  has  survived  conquest,  dis- 
persion, and  persecution. 

In  India,  among  the  Brahmins  and 
those  who  have  accepted  their  re- 
ligious and  social  ideals,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  monogamy ; but  a ten- 
dency only.  The  chief  wife  is  chief ; 
it  may  be  that  she  is  not  only 
chief  but  also  unique  should  she  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  bear  a son.  The 
function  chiefly  desired  of  a Hindu 
wife  is  that  she  shall  be  the  channel 
through  which  the  much  desired,  the 
absolutely  essential,  son  may  be 
given.  The  man’s  whole  prosperity 
and  eternal  salvation  depend  on  his 
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possessing  a son  who  can  perform 
his  funeral  ceremonies.  If,  there- 
fore, a woman  is  childless,  or  if  she 
should  bear  daughters  only,  her  hus- 
band is  bound  to  supersede  her  and 
to  bring  home  one  or  more  other 
women  of  whom  he  may  beget  sons. 
The  heart-burnings,  jealousies,  and 
domestic  quarrels  that  ensue  are  in- 
evitable. Not  only  do  they  lead  to 
misery  among  the  “ sister-wives,” 
but  also  to  favouritism  and  bad 
feeling  among  the  children  of  the 
different  mothers  ; intrigue,  disputes, 
and  murder  are  the  too  frequent 
fruits  of  these  unions. 

Among  Mohammedans  a some- 
what similar  state  of  things  exists, 
but  there  is  less  tendency  towards 
monogamy  than  there  is  among  the 
Hindus.  The  Orthodox  Moham- 
medan is  expected  to  have  four  wives, 
and  may  have  as  many  more  as  he 
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can  comfortably  support  and  pro- 
vide for.  The  evils  of  the  system 
are  the  same  as  those  of  other  forms 
of  polygamy. 

Both  among  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans divorce  is  common  and  easy, 
the  woman  is  repudiated  by  her  hus- 
band for  the  most  trivial  reasons. 
The  divorced  woman  has  neither 
appeal  nor  redress,  nor  does  she 
expect  any.  The  fruit  of  polygamy 
is  the  slavery  of  the  woman,  and  how 
should  she  object  to  the  decree  of 
her  master  ? 

In  China,  as  in  India,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  monogamy.  A China- 
man has  usually  one  wife  at  a time, 
but  should  she  fail  to  bear  him  sons 
he  takes  a second  wife  as  a matter 
of  right,  and  if  he  be  able  to  afford 
it  he  has  concubines.  Divorce  is 
freely  practised,  usually  on  the  initi- 
ation of  the  husband.  If  his  wife 
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bear  him  no  son  and  he  desire  her 
no  longer,  or  if  he  be  tired  of  his 
wife  and  yet  be  too  poor  to  afford 
the  expense  of  two,  he  puts  away 
the  undesired  or  unfruitful  woman. 
There  appears  to  be  no  ill-feeling  in 
the  matter  ; the  husband  arranges 
another  marriage  for  the  wife  he  no 
longer  wants,  he  receives  payment 
for  her  from  the  man  with  whom 
he  has  arranged,  and  he  sends  her 
to  her  new  home.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  happens  that  the  wife’s  male 
relations  object  to  these  arrange- 
ments, in  which  case  they  have  to 
be  bribed  or  coaxed  into  acquies- 
cence. 

Sometimes  the  Chinese  woman 
takes  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of 
divorce.  If  so,  she  generally  em- 
ploys a middle  woman  to  arrange  a 
new  marriage  for  her,  and  departs 
from  her  husband,  taking  with  her, 
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should  she  desire  to  do  so,  her 
daughters  ; but  the  sons  of  the  union 
remain  with  their  father.  All  these 
changes  appear  to  be  effected  without 
creating  unhappiness  or  ill-feeling  ; 
they  are  sanctioned  by  national  cus- 
tom, and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
either  law  or  religion.  As  might  be 
expected,  adultery  is  common  ; but 
the  seduction  of  unmarried  girls  is 
rare.  Sometimes  when  a man  desires 
another  wife  he  does  not  divorce  the 
first,  but  finds  her  separate  accom- 
modation in  his  compound,  and  gives 
her  maintenance.  This  form  of  sepa- 
ration is  considered  quite  correct. 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  non- 
Christian  communities,  romantic  love 
is  unknown  in  China  ; marriage  is 
founded,  not  on  mutual  love  and 
personal  desire,  but  on  the  wish  to 
possess  sons  and  to  found  a family. 
Chinese  family  life  is  patriarchal  in 
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character ; the  grandparents,  parents, 
sons,  and  sons’  families  live  in  one 
compound,  and  form  a division  of  a 
clan  rather  than  a family  unit.  The 
absence  of  passionate  and  romantic 
love  probably  promotes  the  quiet 
demeanour,  the  courtesy,  and  the 
good  temper  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  people  ; on  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  so  many  elements  in 
one  household  counteracts  this  influ- 
ence, and  frequently  leads  to  the 
quarrels  and  jealousies  inseparable 
from  such  a state  of  society. 

The  Japanese  idea  of  marriage 
is  monogamous.  It  is  said  that 
“monogamy  is  a reality  in  Japan, 
so  that  the  offspring  of  the  one  wife 
could  not  be  set  aside  without  very 
grave  offence  to  the  relations  and  to 
public  opinion.’’  In  spite  of  this 
ideal,  however,  concubinage  is  very 
frequent,  and  until  1899  it  was 
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recognised  by  law.  The  new  civil 
code  does  not  recognise  concubinage, 
nor  does  it  mention  a concubine, 
though  the  concubine’s  child  is  men- 
tioned and  is  distinguished  from  a 
legitimate  son. 

The  Japanese  are  not  considered 
to  be  a moral  people,  and  public 
licensed  had  houses  are  largely 
frequented.  On  the  other  hand, 
immorality  among  married  women 
is  very  rare. 

The  marriage  customs  of  Japan 
appear  to  be  peculiar.  The  removal 
of  the  woman’s  name  from  the 
register  of  her  father’s  family  to 
that  of  her  husband’s  constitutes 
a legal  marriage,  but  there  are 
“ marriages  ” socially  recognised  and 
on  a very  different  level  from  mere 
cohabitation,  in  which  the  legal  step 
is  never  taken  or  is  long  deferred. 
This  is  sometimes  due  to  careless- 
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ness,  but  is  frequently  deliberate  ; 
it  is  generally  done  by  the  wish  of 
the  woman’s  family,  so  that,  if  she 
is  not  happy,  they  may  retain  the 
power  to  take  her  away  from  her 
husband  without  the  formality  of 
obtaining  a divorce.  However,  the 
Japanese  government  has  made  great 
efforts  to  raise  the  moral  standard, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Russo- J apanese 
war  they  gave  widows’  pensions  only 
to  those  women  who  had  been  legally 
married. 

Divorce  appears  to  be  easily 
obtained  in  Japan.  It  might  be 
granted  should  the  woman  fail  to 
bear  a son,  although  generally  the 
man  would  simply  beget  one  else- 
where and  then  proceed  to  adopt 
him.  In  default  of  this  he  might 
adopt  some  young  member  of  the 
family.  If  the  wife  bear  her  hus- 
band a daughter  only,  a young  man 
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will  be  adopted  in  order  that  he  may 
marry  the  girl  and  take  her  name. 
Thus  he  will  become  co-heir  with  her, 
and  with  her  succeed  to  the  headship 
of  the  family. 

A curious  case  arises  when  a man, 
who  is  the  prospective  head  of  his 
family,  marries  a woman  who  after- 
wards becomes  prospective  head  of 
her  family.  On  the  death  of  the  two 
fathers  the  two  families  would  be- 
come merged,  and  one  would  dis- 
appear. As  this  cannot  be  permitted, 
a divorce  is  considered  to  be  inevit- 
able, unless  the  circumstances  were 
held  to  have  rendered  the  marriage 
null  and  void  ah  initio. 

When  a man  marries  he  brings  his 
wife  home  to  his  parents’  house,  and 
the  young  wife  falls  at  once  under 
the  dominion  of  her  mother-in-law, 
who  is  queen  of  the  house,  who  brings 
up  the  children  according  to  her 
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views,  and  who  can  make  the  wife 
serve  as  household  drudge  if  she 
chooses  to  do  so.  Naturally,  under 
these  circumstances,  if  the  wife  can- 
not agree  with  her  mother-in-law,  it 
is  she  who  will  have  to  go,  taking 
with  her  whatever  may  be  left  of 
the  property  she  brought  to  her  hus- 
band. This  is  consistent  with  the 
Japanese  view  that  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife  is  artificial,  whereas 
the  relationship  between  mother  and 
son  is  natural. 

If  a wife  is  ill-treated,  her  own 
kinsfolk  have  a right  to  interfere, 
and  may  be  able  to  bring  about 
a divorce.  Separations  would  be 
effected  by  the  Family  Council  rather 
than  by  the  Law  Courts.  The 
Family  Council  appears  to  be  an 
institution  recognised  by  law,  and 
possesses  great  influence  but  rather 
indefinite  powers.  It  consists  of 
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persons  appointed  by  a court  of 
law  from  among  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  its  function  is  to  man- 
age such  matters  as  the  placing  of 
an  imbecile  or  lunatic  under  re- 
straint, the  appointment  of  a guar- 
dian to  take  care  of  the  property, 
person,  and  business  of  a minor. 
The  family  unit  in  Japan  means 
something  more  than  the  married 
man,  his  wife  and  children  ; it  con- 
tains others  of  the  family  group,  and 
these  others  have  a right  to  be  con- 
sulted, to  advise,  and  sometimes  even 
to  control.  The  power  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  come  into  play  in  the  case 
of  an  unsuitable  marriage,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  heir  to  the  head- 
ship of  the  family ; also  in  the 
matter  of  a divorce,  of  an  adoption, 
and  of  disinheriting  a son.  In  some 
cases  the  Family  Council  could  take 
matters  that  had  been  considered  by 
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them  before  a judicial  tribunal  with 
a view  to  obtaining  arbitration  or 
decision.  On  this  point  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  some  of  the  more 
thoughtful  Japanese  Christians  take 
exception  to  the  marriage  service  of 
the  Anglican  Church  on  the  ground 
that  the  man  and  woman  are  treated 
too  individually,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  families  to  whom  their 
marriage  is  of  great  importance.* 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the 
marriage  laws  and  customs  of  civil- 
ised but  non-Christian  nations,  it  is 
evident  that  their  ideal  differs  widely 
from  the  Christian.  There  is  no  idea 
of  the  equality  of  husband  and  wife, 
and  no  idea  of  the  permanence  and 
indissolubility  of  their  matrimony. 
Inferior  grades  of  union  are  coun- 
tenanced, and  divorce  is  common 

* The  information  regarding  Japanese  marriage 
customs  has  been  supplied  to  me  by  the  widow  of  a 
former  Bishop  in  Japan. 
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on  very  slight  pretexts.  No  shame 
appears  to  attach  to  divorced 
people ; divorce  is  nearly  always 
initiated  by  the  man,  and  the  chief 
reason  for  it  appears  to  be  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wife  to  bear  sons.  All 
these  conditions  tend  to  lower  the 
woman  s status  and  to  deprive  her 
of  the  respect  of  her  husband  and 
family,  and  also  of  that  self-respect 
which  is  so  large  a factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  virtue. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MARRIAGE  IN  CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNITIES 

" For  this  cause  shall  a man  leave  his  father 
and  mother,  and  shall  be  joined  unto  his  wife, 
and  they  two  shall  be  one  flesh.  This  is  a great 
mystery : but  I speak  concerning  Christ  and 
the  Church." — Eph.  v.  31,  32. 

Marriage  in  Christian  commu- 
nities is  the  union  of  one  man 
with  one  woman,  who  take  each 
other  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer, 
for  poorer,  until  death.  The  matter, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  simple  as 
this,  for  it  is  not  every  man  or  every 
woman  who  can  marry  each  other. 
For  the  union  of  man  and  woman 
to  be  a true  marriage  each  of  them 
must  be  free  for  such  a union  ; 
there  must  be  no  other  husband  or 
wife  alive  ; they  must  not  be  within 
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the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity  or 
kindred ; they  must  at  the  time  of 
marriage  be  sound  in  mind  and  there- 
fore capable  of  giving  a valid  con- 
sent ; they  must  intend  to  be  mar- 
ried (that  is  to  say,  there  must  be 
no  trickery  or  deception),  the  man 
being  actually  united  to  the  woman 
of  his  choice  and  the  woman  to  the 
man  of  her  choice.  In  addition  to 
this  fitness  of  mind  and  capacity  for 
choice,  their  bodies  should  be  in  such 
condition  that  they  are  able  to  fulfil 
one  of  the  prime  objects  of  matri- 
mony, which  is  reproduction.  When 
we  consider  these  limitations  to  law- 
ful and  valid  matrimony,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  why  the  Church  has 
insisted  on  the  publication  of  the 
banns,  for  that,  at  any  rate,  offers 
a certain  safeguard  against  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  partner,  and  gives 
to  friends  and  neighbours  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  protest  should  there  be 
too  close  a kinship  or  affinity. 

The  consequences  of  marriage  are 
so  tremendous  that  no  investigation 
can  be  considered  too  minute,  no 
degree  of  care  can  be  superfluous  in 
the  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
a man  and  woman  are  capable  of 
truly  contracting  matrimony,  and 
of  subsequently  living  together  in 
comfort  and  honour.  A mistake 
made  at  the  time  of  marriage  is  one 
that  may  wreck  the  happiness  of 
both  parties,  and  prejudice  the  well- 
being of  any  children  that  may 
be  born  to  the  union.  Hence  the 
wickedness  of  any  fraud  or  conceal- 
ment, and  hence,  too,  the  law,  that 
any  irremediable  defect  capable  of 
preventing  the  consummation  of  a 
marriage  at  the  same  time  makes  it 
null  and  void. 

With  regard  to  equality,  the 
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opinion  and  conscience  of  the  com- 
munity are  only  now  going  back 
to  the  standard  set  by  Our  Lord. 
It  is  quite  evident  from  all  that 
He  said  on  the  subject  of  husbands 
and  wives  that  in  His  eyes  men  and 
women  were  on  an  equality  of  rights, 
duties,  and  privileges.  This  was  not 
the  view  of  educated  society  in  His 
day,  and,  not  unnaturally,  even  so 
great  a man  as  St.  Paul  failed  to 
take  the  same  lofty  view.  He  speaks 
too  much  as  if  he  regarded  the 
woman  as  a chattel,  or  at  any  rate 
as  a very  inferior  partner  in  life’s 
concerns.  This  is  not  wonderful 
when  we  consider  the  public  opinion 
of  his  day.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  women  of  Greece  up  to  the  time 
of  marriage  were  granted  a remark- 
able amount  of  freedom,  and  in 
many  instances  enjoyed  the  highest 
public  respect  and  esteem.  Un- 
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fortunately,  with  marriage  their 
status  changed,  and  there  was  less 
freedom  and  therefore  less  apprecia- 
tion of  the  married  women  than  of 
those  who,  without  that  sanction, 
ministered  largely  to  the  man’s  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  nature  as  well 
as  to  his  sensual  desires. 

Under  Roman  government,  the 
married  women  in  Roman  society 
were  in  a better  position,  although 
even  they  did  not  enjoy  equality 
of  position  with  their  husbands. 
Much  that  had  been  won  in  the  way 
of  position  and  respect  for  women 
both  in  Greece  and  Rome  was 
entirely  lost  during  the  troublous 
times  that  succeeded  the  downfall 
of  the  Empire  and  well  on  into  the 
Middle  Ages ; indeed,  we  may  say 
that  until  recent  years  woman  has 
been  looked  upon  more  as  the  man’s 
child  or  plaything  than  as  his  equal 
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partner  and  coadjutor  in  the  battle 
of  life.  Latterly,  women  have 
claimed,  and  in  many  instances  have 
had  accorded  to  them,  a position  of 
absolute  equality.  This  position, 
however,  is  rendered  insecure  both 
by  the  vagaries  of  some  indiscreet 
members  of  the  sex  and  by  the  fact 
that  many  men  who  verbally  con- 
cede equality  practically  deny  it. 

In  spite,  however,  of  many  draw- 
backs and  lingering  imperfections  a 
position  of  equality  in  marriage  is 
now  held  by  those  women  who  have 
fitted  themselves  for  it  by  education 
and  self-discipline.  Theoretically, 
the  Christian  wife  is  the  equal  of 
the  Christian  husband,  and  it  re- 
mains for  each  individual  woman  to 
make  good  in  practice  what  is  already 
hers  in  theory. 

We  see,  then,  that  there  is  a 
theoretical  equality  of  man  and 
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woman  in  Christian  marriage  ; prac- 
tically, we  see  that  in  many  instances 
the  woman  is  still  held  as  the  in- 
ferior. It  avails  nothing  to  protest 
noisily  or  bad-temperedly  against 
the  injustice  of  this  position.  What 
women  ought  to  do  is  to  endeavour 
so  to  educate  and  instruct  the 
daughters  of  the  nation  that  they 
may  be  fit  for  the  position  claimed 
for  them.  So  long  as  many  women 
are  governed  by  the  love  of  pleasure, 
by  caprice,  and  by  ignorance,  so 
long  will  they  fail  to  realise  and 
enjoy  their  rightful  position.  The 
great  pity  of  it  is  that  girls  who 
marry  without  the  really  necessary 
qualifications  for  their  high  posi- 
tion not  only  fail  to  secure  respect 
and  equality  for  themselves,  but  that 
they  greatly  prejudice  the  chances 
of  other  women  who  may  be  more 
worthy  of  the  dignity.  It  is  fatally 
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easy  to  judge  of  a class  or  a sex  by 
the  conduct  of  a certain  proportion 
of  its  members,  and  when  we  know 
that  many  women  fail  both  in  their 

H/ 

preparation  for  matrimony  and  in 
their  adaptation  of  themselves  to 
its  duties  and  claims,  it  becomes 
difficult  or  impossible  to  secure  that 
marriage  in  general  shall  be  prac- 
tically what  it  is  intended  to 
be : the  equal  yoking  together  of 
the  man  and  woman  for  the  per- 
formance of  high  and  sacred 
duties. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  elder 
women  are  neglecting  their  duty 
when  they  fail  to  educate  their 
young  daughters  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  a liberal  education ; 
and  they  fail  still  more  when  they 
do  not  lead  them  to  that  develop- 
ment of  strength  of  character,  and 
devotion  to  duty,  which  alone  are 
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able  to  put  them  into  their  rightful 
position. 

So,  too,  are  girls  blameworthy 
when  they  cast  aside  the  solid  duties 
of  life  and  fail  to  prepare  themselves 
for  what,  after  all,  is  their  natural 
destiny  and  their  best  earthly  happi- 
ness. There  is  no  doubt  that  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  present-day 
society  is  the  eagerness  with  which 
not  only  girls  who  are  ignorant  and 
inexperienced,  but  also  their  mothers, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  hail  with 
satisfaction  an  engagement  to  any 
man  who  is  in  a position  to  give  a 
suitable  home  to  a wife.  It  seems 
to  be  altogether  forgotten  that  the 
foundations  of  happy  married  life 
do  not  depend  upon  the  man’s 
capacity  to  make  a good  living  or  a 
distinguished  name,  but  that  far  more 
important  is  his  own  character, purity, 
truth,  and  general  uprightness. 
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In  considering  this  subject  it  is 
impossible  to  leave  out  of  view  the 
attitude  of  the  men  themselves  to 
the  important  question  of  their  selec- 
tion of  a wife.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  majority  of  men  choose  their 
future  partners  from  women  who  are 
among  the  less  stable,  less  intel- 
lectual, and  less  well  - developed 
members  of  their  sex.  There  are, 
of  course,  honourable  exceptions, 
but  it  too  often  seems  as  if  the  man 
were  seeking  someone  to  amuse  him 
and  to  minister  to  his  desires  rather 
than  one  who  would  be  his  equal, 
his  yoke-fellow,  and  the  satisfactory 
mother  of  his  children.  Too  many 
marriages  appear  to  be  either  alto- 
gether casual  and  haphazard — as 
someone  said,  “ a fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms” — or,  if  selection  be 
made  at  all,  it  is  made  on  the  wrong 
basis. 
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In  the  marriage  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  the  objects  of 
matrimony  are  set  forth  with  an 
uncompromising  cle9,rness  which  fre- 
quently arouses  dislike  in  those  who 
hear  it,  but  which  may  be  regarded 
as  at  any  rate  some  kind  of  safe- 
guard against  the  too  hasty  and 
casual  assumption  of  what  cannot 
but  be  a very  difficult  position. 
But,  quite  apart  from  the  marriage 
service  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  the  marriage  service  of  any 
Church,  and  apart  from  any  ques- 
tion of  religion,  when  we  come  to 
dig  down  into  the  foundations  of 
the  minds  of  many  nations,  we 
cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the 
objects  of  marriage  are  mainly 
three  : — 

1.  The  reproduction  of  the  race. 

2.  The  maintenance  of  social 
purity. 
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3.  The  mutual  comfort  and  assist- 
ance of  each  married  couple. 

With  regard  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  race,  there  was  a time  when  we 
were  told  that  England  would  shortly 
become  an  over-populated  and  dis- 
contented island.  Discontented  the 
island  may  be  ; over-populated  it  is 
not.  The  tremendous  drain  of  emi- 
gration to  our  great  colonies,  and 
more  especially  to  Canada,  has  in- 
creased at  so  rapid  a rate  during  the 
last  twenty  years  that  the  country 
needs  all  the  children  she  can  get 
to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  psalmist,  that  the  man  or  the 
country  is  blessed  that  has  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  young  children  ; it  is 
such  a country  that  shall  not  be 
ashamed,  but  shall  be  prepared  to 
speak  with  good  effect  to  the  enemy 
at  the  gates. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  increasing  disin- 
clination of  people  to  accept  their 
natural  responsibilities.  Many  men 
and  many  women  fail  to  marry  be- 
cause they  will  not  face  any  standard 
of  living  lower  than  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  Young 
men  and  young  women  think  that 
they  ought  to  begin  life  on  the 
plane  to  which  their  parents  have 
attained  after  many  years  of  effort 
and  struggle.  They  therefore  self- 
ishly abstain  from  marrying ; and 
from  selfish  and  cowardlv  fears  that 
they  will  not  be  quite  so  comfort- 
able in  homes  of  their  own,  the  girls 
are  contented  to  be  burdens  to  their 
families,  and  the  men  to  be  unpro- 
ductive members  of  society. 

Worse  even  than  this  failure  to 
marry  is  the  determination  too  often 
found  in  married  couples  to  enjoy 
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the  comfort  and  privileges  of  the 
married  state  without  accepting  its 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  men 
are  unwilling  that  their  wives  should 
bear  them  many  children,  because 
it  means  harder  and  more  prolonged 
work  to  provide  for  their  necessities. 
The  women  are  unwilling  to  accept 
the  children  that  should  be  their 
greatest  joy,  sometimes  on  the  plau- 
sible ground  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  overburden  their  husbands,  some- 
times because  they  fear  detriment  to 
their  own  health  and  personal  appear- 
ance, and  sometimes  because  the  care 
of  little  children  is  incompatible  with 
many  social  or  professional  engage- 
ments. A Nemesis  awaits  such  self- 
ishness, and  not  only  is  the  country 
deprived  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
who  would  make  her  strong,  re- 
spected, and  glorious,  but  the  child- 
less household,  or  the  home  in  which 
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there  is  but  one  little  one,  is  not  in 
so  good  a position  as  those  richer 
in  children.  The  punishment  falls 
all  round — perhaps  most  evidently 
on  the  country.  But  it  also  falls 
on  the  father,  who  gets  less  than 
his  share  of  the  discipline  and  there- 
fore of  the  real  joy  of  life  ; on  the 
mother,  whose  nervous  system  is  too 
frequently  injured  by  her  artificial 
existence,  and  on  the  one  or  two 
children  who  are  deprived  of  the 
stimulus  and  of  the  correction 
afforded  by  the  polishing  friction  of 
large  families. 

Much  is  said  at  the  present  time 
about  infantile  mortality,  and  one 
is  thankful,  indeed,  to  find  that  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  is  beginning 
to  wake  up,  and  to  feel  the  shame  of 
bringing  into  the  world  thousands 
of  poor  little  babies  who  fall  victims 
to  neglect  and  ignorance  within  the 
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first  year  of  life.  But  we  also  want 
to  awaken  and  to  educate  the  con- 
science of  the  nation  as  to  those 
thousands  of  potential  babies  who 
have  never  gladdened  their  parents’ 
eyes  nor  had  a chance  of  proving 
themselves  good  citizens  and  good 
Christians.  It  is  quite  fashionable 
at  the  present  time  to  advise  the 
restriction  of  the  number  of  children 
in  a family  on  the  ground  that  we 
want  quality  not  quantity,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  very  people  who 
are  so  keen  to  restrict  the  quantity, 
appear  to  have  a mistaken  idea  as  to 
the  best  means  of  securing  quality. 
It  is  more  difficult  from  the  physical 
point  of  view  to  provide  food,  shelter, 
and  education  for  several  children 
than  it  is  for  one  or  two  ; but  it 
would  appear  that,  although  there 
is  more  money  available  for  the 
nurture  and  education  of  the  small 
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family,  the  far  more  important  quali- 
ties that  are  to  be  gained  by  all 
concerned  in  the  case  of  the  large 
family  are  sadly  to  seek  where  re- 
striction has  been  carried  out . In  this 
matter,  as  in  most  others,  common 
sense  should  be  allowed  full  scope, 
and  married  couples  should  exercise 
a reasonable  moderation,  husband 
and  wife  working  together  to  secure 
their  own  best  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage, and  the  maximum  good  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  responsible. 
Indeed,  they  can  scarcely  do  better 
than  study  and  obey  the  advice 
given  by  St.  Paul : “ Let  the  hus- 
band render  unto  the  wife  due  bene- 
volence : and  likewise  also  the  wife 
unto  the  husband  ; . . . defraud  ye 
not  one  the  other  except  it  be  with 
consent  for  a time.” 

Through  marriage,  also,  should  be 
secured  the  highest  ideal  of  social 
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purity.  There  are  men  and  women 
who  do  not  need  the  comfort  of 
the  married  state,  or  who  have  volun- 
tarily renounced  its  joys.  The  great 
majority  of  men  and  women,  how- 
ever, are  intended  by  nature  to 
marry,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  they 
can  keep  themselves  undefiled  mem- 
bers of  Christ’s  body.  We  have  to 
remember  that  all  natural  appetites 
are  divinely  implanted,  and  that 
there  is  no  more  sin  and  shame  in 
the  proper  gratification  of  one  than 
in  the  proper  gratification  of  another. 
It  is  right  to  eat  when  we  are 
hungry,  provided  that  we  can  pro- 
perly and  honestly  obtain  food  ; it 
is  right  to  abstain  from  food,  even 
when  we  are  hungry,  if  the  means 
to  satisfy  our  hunger  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  force  or  fraud.  So,  too, 
with  regard  to  other  appetites  equally 
divinely  implanted  ; their  gratifica- 
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tion  must  depend  on  the  right  and 
lawful  provision  that  may  be  made 
for  them.  In  an  ideal  world  with 
a perfectly  healthy  body  politic, 
there  would  doubtless  be  such 
equality  in  the  numbers  of  the 
sexes  that  “ ilka  lassie  should  have 
her  laddie,”  and  the  bountiful  pro- 
vision of  nature,  whereby  the  male 
children  outnumber  the  female  by 
io6  to  100  would  be  maintained  up 
to  adult  life,  the  extra  six  afford- 
ing the  necessary  margin  for  soldiers, 
sailors,  pioneers,  missionaries,  and 
ascetics. 

Marriage  has  as  its  third  object 
the  mutual  comfort  and  support  of 
husbands  and  wives.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  not  only  in  the  physical, 
but  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspects 
of  life,  the  man  needs  the  woman  and 
the  woman  needs  the  man.  Friend- 
ships between  members  of  the  same 
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sex  are  often  strong,  beautiful,  and 
useful,  and  yet  there  is  a certain 
lack,  a certain  unsatisfied  need  in 
such  friendships  ; for  the  natures  of 
man  and  woman  are  complement- 
ary each  to  the  other — they  are  as 
“ noble  music  set  to  perfect  words  ” ; 
they  are  as  the  golden  sunshine  and 
the  silver  rain.  In  short,  neither 
can  produce  the  maximum  good  of 
which  it  is  potentially  capable  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  other. 

This  is  not  merely  the  outcome  of 
philosophy,  or  the  result  of  poetic 
dreams  ; but  it  is  proved  by  daily 
experience,  and  men  of  science, 
teachers,  and  workers  in  all  fields 
of  industry  know  that  the  best  work 
is  to  be  done  where  the  solid  reason- 
ing power  of  man  is  united  to  the 
quickness  of  feminine  perception,  and 
where  masculine  power  of  general- 
isation has  for  its  helpmeet  feminine 
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conscientiousness  as  to  detail.  All 
foolish  talk  about  which  is  the 
superior,  and  all  senseless  ideas  of 
antagonism  between  the  sexes,  are 
groundless.  The  man’s  intellectual 
qualities  are  not  greater  and  better 
than  the  woman’s,  but  they  are 
different ; and  each  needs  the  stimu- 
lus, support,  and  assistance  of  the 
other.  The  old  idea  of  the  supe- 
riority of  man  over  woman  was 
natural  enough  in  the  days  when 
physical  force  meant  so  much  to  the 
progress  and  the  safety  of  society. 
But  every  year  this  merely  muscular 
superiority  becomes  of  less  value, 
and  the  time  approaches  when  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  all  see  clearly 
that  “ neither  is  the  man  without 
the  woman,  nor  the  woman  without 
the  man,  in  the  Lord.” 
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THE  MONOGAMOUS  IDEAL 

" Forsaking  all  other,  keep  thee  only  unto  her 
so  long  as  ye  both  do  live.” 

HOW  does  the  consideration  of 
primitive  and  non-Christian 
marriage  affect  our  views  on  the 
Christian  ideal  of  matrimony  ? We 
might  complacently  think  that  such 
old-world  or  belated  customs  affected 
us  not  at  all,  but  a little  reflection 
will  show  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  liv- 
ing under  very  unstable  conditions. 
Everything  is  shifting : religion, 

society,  and  industrial  relations  are 
in  a state  of  flux.  There  is  much 
talk  of  progress,  but  much  uncer- 
tainty both  as  to  its  path  and  its 
goal.  There  is  much  criticism  and 
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discussion,  but  very  little  stable  con- 
clusion. Nothing  is  so  ancient  or 
so  sacred  as  to  escape  searching  in- 
vestigation, and  the  institution  of 
marriage  has  been  subjected  to  de- 
structive analysis. 

The  questions  of  free  love,  divorce, 
incest,  and  polygamy  are  constantly 
before  us,  and  are  discussed  in  a 
light-hearted  manner  by  people  who 
have  no  really  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  who  are  therefore 
incapable  of  estimating  the  dangers 
that  confront  society.  Polygamy, 
for  instance,  is  defended  by  many 
people  who  have  never  lived  along- 
side of  a polygamous  community, 
and  who  have  therefore  no  first-hand 
knowledge  of  its  dangers  and  mis- 
eries. Polygamy  is  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  mission  field,  and 
is  naturally  well  known  to  Christians 
who  live  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and 
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under  Islam.  Under  the  name  of 
polygamy  it  scarcely  exists  in  Europe, 
but  we  are  confronted  with  much  the 
same  evil  in  a slightly  different  form. 
In  Christendom  there  is  no  question 
as  to  whether  a man  shall  have 
several  wives  at  the  same  time,  but 
it  is  rapidly  becoming  a question 
whether,  without  any  matrimonial 
tie,  but  under  the  so-called  lease- 
hold marriage,  he  shall  have  licence 
to  live  in  succession  with  as  many 
women  as  may  please  him.  Ellen 
Key  and  others  urge  that  free  love  is 
essential  to  perfect  realisation  of  life 
and  self-expression  ; they  suggest  that 
the  marriage  tie  becomes  hypocrisy 
and  degradation  when  the  love  which 
should  sanctify  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 
They  say  that  love  is  the  only 
valid  sanction  of  union,  and  that  with 
its  disappearance  the  bond  itself 
should  be  automatically  dissolved. 
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Further,  the  apostles  of  free  love 
urge  that  unions  between  men  and 
women  would  be  purer,  more  sincere, 
and  more  dignified  were  they  founded 
entirely  on  mutual  love ; and  that 
a firmer  control  would  be  exercised 
over  faults  of  temper  and  other 
causes  of  offence  if  men  and  women 
realised  that  such  faults  were  liable 
to  dissolve  their  union.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  marriage,  as  at 
present  understood,  is  a mere  arti- 
ficial safeguard,  a legal  bond,  a gall- 
ing chain,  for  which  they  would 
substitute  a union  of  hearts  stronger 
in  its  simplicity  than  any  religious 
or  legal  sanction. 

The  advocates  of  free  love  appeal 
to  certain  instances  of  free-love 
unions  that  have  been  happy.  They 
do  not  take  into  consideration  that 
these  instances  are  few  and  excep- 
tional, nor  that  the  moral  constitu- 
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tion  and  rectitude  of  the  individuals 
in  question  have  been  transmitted 
to  them  by  generations  of  law- 
abiding  ancestors  ; neither  do  they 
remember  that  they  are  sustained 
by  the  wholesome  environment  furn- 
ished by  a law-abiding  population. 

Those  who  advocate  free  love 
ignore  the  position  that  leasehold 
marriage  would  force  upon  women. 
Theoretically,  the  woman  would  be 
as  free  as  the  man,  but  practically 
she  would  be  less  likely  to  tire  of 
him  than  he  of  her,  and  she  would 
be  hampered  by  her  children  and 
her  mother-love.  Should  the  woman 
wish  to  dissolve  the  union  she  would 
realise  that  either  she  would  have  to 
give  up  the  children  to  their  father, 
at  the  expense  of  her  deepest  feelings, 
or  that  she  would  have  to  take  upon 
herself  the  burden  of  their  main- 
tenance, their  education,  and  their 
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launching  into  the  world.  The 
woman  would  therefore  be  in  a cruel 
position,  torn  in  two  by  her  mother- 
love  on  the  one  hand  and  her  pru- 
dence on  the  other. 

The  children  borne  to  a leasehold 
union  would  suffer  a great  injustice. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  monoga- 
mous marriage,  the  children  have 
both  a father  and  a mother.  As  a 
rule,  the  father  provides  them  with 
the  means  to  procure  the  necessities 
of  life,  while  the  mother  makes  for 
them  a home  and  adapts  to  their 
benefit  and  use  the  material  pro- 
vided by  the  father  ; neither  father 
nor  mother  alone  could  so  adequately 
provide  for  their  welfare.  Under 
normal  circumstances  the  moral 
benefits  enjoyed  by  the  children  of 
the  marriage  ought  to  be  as  great 
as  their  material  advantages.  The 
children  inherit  their  family  histor}^ 
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and  traditions  from  both  father  and 
mother  ; they  have  the  discipline, 
control,  and  example  of  manly  as 
well  as  of  feminine  virtues,  the  man’s 
example  and  counsel  being  invalu- 
able to  his  children,  especially  during 
the  later  years  of  adolescence. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  free- 
love  unions  there  is  a constant  danger 
of  disruption  of  the  family,  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  mutual 
discipline,  love,  and  assistance  of  its 
members  will  continue  ; at  any  time 
they  may  be  scattered  and  the 
children  find  themselves  homeless, 
fatherless,  or  motherless.  The  loss 
of  financial  support  is  the  least  loss, 
serious  though  that  loss  may  be.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  State 
should  take  charge  of  the  children 
if  the  parents  were  unable  or  un- 
willing to  do  so,  but  State  mainten- 
ance and  protection  afford  a sorry 
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substitute  for  natural  parents.  An 
illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  large 
schools  and  institutions  in  which 
pauper  and  orphan  children  are 
reared.  It  has  been  abundantly 
proved  that  children  reared  and 
educated  in  these  large  institutions 
suffer  severely  in  morale.  They  may 
be  well  fed  and  adequately  clothed, 
but  so  far  no  substitute  has  been 
found  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
individual  care.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  adapting  the  common  regime 
to  each  individual  child,  and  its 
moral  clothing  fits  and  suits  as  badly 
as  do  the  ready-made  garments.  It 
is  not  possible  to  consider  individual 
peculiarities  of  constitution,  capa- 
city, and  temper  when  the  children 
have  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
and  are  cared  for  by  officials,  who, 
however  conscientious,  cannot  have 
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much  individual  knowledge  of  the 
children,  and  whose  efforts,  honest 
as  they  may  be,  are  informed  by 
no  parental  love. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  State  children  and  destitute 
orphan  children  thrive  better  and 
turn  out  more  satisfactorily  in  after- 
life if  they  are  boarded  out  in  small 
numbers,  or,  better  still,  when  they 
are  individually  emigrated  to  farms 
in  Canada,  where  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  supply  the  place  of  parents 
far  more  effectually  than  can  the 
officers  of  a school  or  institution. 
The  material  circumstances  may 
be  poorer  and  rougher,  but  there  is 
some  chance  of  individual  care,  and 
some  hope  of  love  for  the  few  which 
is  not  possible  for  the  many. 

Free  love,  then,  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  the  family,  and  if  destructive 
to  the  family  it  would  be  equally 
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injurious  to  the  State,  which  is  an 
orderly  aggregation  of  many  families. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a 
stable  body  politic  in  a State  where 
everyone  is  free  to  do  what  pleases 
him  ; a State  without  law  and  order 
would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  injury 
to  the  children  of  free-love  unions 
would  be  more  serious  than  that 
incurred  by  the  parents.  The 
licensing  of  enjoyment  without  pay- 
ment, and  of  rights  without  responsi- 
bilities, would  deprive  men  and 
women  of  their  best  hopes  of  moral 
growth  and  of  true  self-realisation. 
They  seek  to  be  free,  but  they  would 
be  the  slaves  of  their  own  passions 
and  lusts.  They  hope  to  find  a 
refuge  from  conventionality  and 
hypocrisy,  but  they  would  plunge 
into  anarchy.  There  is  no  true  self- 
realisation,  no  effectual  self-develop- 
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ment,  apart  from  discipline.  It  is 
discipline  that  transforms  a mob  into 
an  army,  a schoolboy  into  a man, 
and  transmutes  the  heedless  impetu- 
osity of  youth  into  the  calm  courage 
and  unselfish  valour  of  the  hero. 
The  husband  and  wife  whose  union 
is  looked  upon  as  indissoluble,  and 
whose  respect  for  their  mutual  bond 
is  reinforced  by  a sane  and  vigor- 
ous public  opinion,  are  in  the  best 
position  to  perfect  their  characters. 
No  one  is  perfect ; everyone  likes 
his  own  way,  and  no  one  holds 
exactly  the  same  views  as  do  his 
fellows ; hence  disagreements  and 
breaches  of  peace.  In  married  life, 
however,  there  is  constant  daily 
adjustment  of  mutual  imperfections, 
and  in  the  necessary  consideration 
for  differing  standpoints,  political, 
religious,  and  social,  much  is  gained. 
Do  we  not  constantly  see  that 
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mutual  influence,  both  conscious  and 
unconscious,  and  still  more  mutual 
discipline,  painful  though  this  may 
be,  produce  a fineness  of  character 
and  a perfection  of  self-control  that 
are  invaluable  assets  for  the  race  as 
well  as  for  the  individuals  primarily 
concerned  ? 

The  greatest  benefits  of  marriage 
are  not  always  found  in  the  so-called 
“ happy  marriages.”  The  best  re- 
sults may  be  looked  for  where  pain 
and  sorrow  have  wrought  their  refin- 
ing and  strengthening  work.  As  a 
statue  is  evoked  from  a block  of 
marble  by  chisel  and  mallet,  so  are 
the  perfect  man  and  woman  evoked 
from  the  rough  block  of  their  primi- 
tive natures  by  the  stern  discipline 
of  life.  All  that  tends  to  prevent 
this  beneficent  discipline  is  clear  loss, 
not  only  to  the  individuals  but  also 
to  the  nation. 
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Permanence  of  union  and  indis- 
solubility of  marriage  ought  to  be 
the  ideal  reverenced  by  society, 
sanctioned  by  law  and  inculcated  by 
education.  It  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised that  lawless  desires,  self-indul- 
gence, passion,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  partner  and  children,  are  due 
to  the  false  standard  that  tends  to 
supersede  the  old  religious  and  moral 
standard.  Whereas  it  was  taught 
that  “ no  man  liveth  to  himself,” 
and  that  we  should  ” bear  one 
another’s  burdens,”  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  say,  “ Let  us  eat  and 
drink  ” — let  us  do  what  is  good  in 
our  own  eyes — ” for  to-morrow  we 
die.”  Indeed,  it  is  only  too  evident 
that  we  are  renouncing  our  privi- 
leges and  our  destiny  as  immortal 
beings  in  favour  of  the  life  of  a 
butterfly. 
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THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE 
MARRIED  STATE 

“ We  have  climbed  life’s  hill  together,  John, 
And  downward  now  we’ll  go. 

Till  we  rest  together  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo.” 

IN  the  ordinary  love  story  we  are 
led  through  many  adventures  and 
difficulties  up  to  the  happy  day 
when  all  mistakes  are  set  right,  all 
misunderstandings  are  cleared  up, 
and  all  goes  merry  as  a marriage 
bell.  This  drama  is  constantly  being 
played  on  the  stage  of  life  before  our 
very  eyes.  Time  after  time  in  our 
own  experience  our  brothers,  our 
sisters,  our  cousins,  and,  it  may  be, 
our  children,  after  a more  or  less 
stormy  courtship  receive  our  con- 
gratulations, our  gifts,  and  the  bless- 
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ings  of  the  Church,  and  set  off  on 
the  old  but  ever  new  quest  of  endur- 
ing happiness.  In  many  instances, 
thank  God,  this  quest  is  eventually 
successful ; and  although  we  are 
bidden  by  the  Greek  philosopher  to 
call  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead, 
yet  we  all  know  of  many  households 
where  father,  mother,  and  children 
are  living  in  honour  and  comfort, 
and  we  know  of  many  old  couples 
who  have  climbed  life’s  hill  together 
and  who  are  preparing  to  rest  com- 
fortably at  its  foot.  Although  the 
quest  may  be  successful,  and  al- 
though the  journey  may  terminate 
in  well-deserved  peace  and  rest, 
it  is  always  carried  out  through 
more  or  less  storm  and  stress,  and 
sometimes  ends  in  dismal  failure. 
The  storm  and  stress  are  inevit- 
able; nay,  more — they  are  divinely 
appointed,  and  are  the  instruments 
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whereby  character  is  formed  and 
the  inner  self  is  disciplined.  But 
the  dismal  failure  is  avoidable,  and 
ought  to  be  avoided.  There  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  the  trials  and 
miseries  of  life  to  necessitate  ultimate 
failure  and  irretrievable  disaster. 

To  what,  then,  may  we  attribute 
these  failures  ? The  root  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  and  in  the  failure  of 
training  and  education  to  strengthen 
its  weakness  and  to  overcome  its 
defects.  The  subsidiary  causes  are 
many,  and  only  a few  can  be  con- 
sidered here. 

The  very  intimacy  in  which 
married  couples  live,  and  the 
difficulty,  sometimes  amounting  to 
impossibility,  of  finding  any  relief 
when  that  intimacy  becomes  a 
strain  and  a burden,  is  responsible 
for  a large  proportion  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  and  unhappiness  that  may 
lead  to  disunion.  A married  couple 
are  expected  to  have  but  one  mind 
and  one  will  in  all  things,  or  at 
any  rate  to  appear  to  the  outside 
world  to  be  always  in  accord.  So  * 
unnatural  a strain  is  demanded  in 
no  other  relationship ; brothers 
and  sisters  have  their  passing 
disagreements  and  sometimes  even 
their  lasting  differences  of  thought 
and  of  opinion.  Probably  it  would 
be  well  for  married  couples  to  act 
on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  famous 
advice  offered  to  the  Church  : “In 
necessary  matters,  unity  ; in  non- 
essentials,  liberty  ; and  in  all  things, 
charity.”  Obedience  to  these  prin- 
ciples would  go  far  to  relieve  the 
strain  which  sometimes  becomes  too 
great  for  the  patience  and  endur- 
ance of  married  couples. 

Their  subjects  of  dissension  are 
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manifold.  Probably  that  which 
goes  most  deeply  and  causes  the 
most  unhappiness,  is  that  which 
concerns  the  education  and  nurture 
of  their  children.  If  both  parents 
have  very  definite  ideas,  and  if, 
unfortunately,  these  definite  ideas 
do  not  coincide,  there  must  either 
be  yielding  or  compromise.  Now, 
in  such  matters  as  the  choice  of 
a school,  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  the  partners  has  better  knowledge 
or  more  experience ; if  so,  it  is 
wise  of  the  other  partner  to  acquiesce. 
If,  however,  larger  issues  are  in- 
volved, such  as  choice  of  a form  of 
religion  in  which  the  child  is  to  be 
brought  up,  a most  difficult  ques- 
tion arises.  The  only  circumstance 
under  which  such  a dilemma  would 
be  possible  is  when  the  father  and 
mother  themselves  belong  to  different 

Churches.  Such  marriages  are  very 
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much  to  be  deprecated — “ How  can 
two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed  ? ” — and  the  more  loyal  each 
individual  is  to  his,  or  her,  own 
form  of  religion,  and  the  more  vital 
certain  doctrines  appear  to  be,  the 
more  difficult  they  will  find  it  to 
acquiesce  gladly  in  the  children 
being  brought  up  to  go  to  worship 
in  an  alien  church,  and  to  hold 
doctrines  to  which  they  themselves 
cannot  subscribe.  This  position 
ought  never  to  have  arisen,  and 
young  couples  should  be  careful  to 
ascertain  before  marriage  that  their 
views  on  such  an  all-important  sub- 
ject are  sufficiently  alike  to  make 
subsequent  dissension  unlikely.  A 
very  common  compromise  in  such 
a matter  is  that  the  sons  shall  be 
brought  up  in  the  church  of  their 
father,  while  the  girls  follow  their 
mother.  This  arrangement  is,  how- 
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ever,  most  unsatisfactory,  for  a 
devout  mother  would  find  a con- 
stant source  of  unhappiness  in  the 
estrangement  of  her  sons  from  all 
that  she  holds  most  sacred,  while 
family  peace  among  the  children 
would  be  seriously  compromised. 

Only  a little  less  serious  than 
dissension  on  the  subject  of  religion 
are  differences  of  political  opinion. 
In  days  gone  by,  women  very  gener- 
ally held  the  same  political  opinions 
as  their  fathers  or  their  husbands, 
nor  did  they  seem  to  find  anything 
disloyal  or  dishonouring  in  changing 
their  politics  on  marriage.  But  now 
that  women  are  better  educated 
and  are  rapidly  acquiring  a higher 
ideal  of  corporate  morality,  it  is 
neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired 
that  they  should  simply  acquiesce 
in  their  husband’s  political  views. 
In  ordinary  quiet  times  when  poli- 
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ticians  as  a whole  profess  to  be 
occupied  in  seeking  the  welfare  of 
their  country  at  home  and  abroad, 
political  differences  are  but  slightly 
marked ; they  become,  however, 
much  accentuated  at  times  of  General 
Elections  or  when  there  is  any  stir- 
ring political  event.  In  cases  where 
an  engaged  couple  strongly  hold 
opposed  views  it  behoves  them  care- 
fully to  count  the  cost,  and  before 
matters  have  gone  too  far  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  one  or 
other  of  them  can  give  up  their 
political  views,  or  whether  their 
affection  for  each  other  and  their 
powers  of  self-control  are  sufficiently 
great  to  guarantee  peace  in  spite  of 
their  marked  differences  of  opinion. 
When  once  they  are  married  nothing 
but  a strong  power  of  self-control, 
and  an  overflowing  measure  of 
Christian  charity,  could  enable 
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political  opponents  to  be  fireside 
friends. 

There  are,  however,  many  diffi- 
culties in  married  life  of  much  less 
magnitude  than  these,  but  which 
are  nevertheless  of  great  import- 
ance on  account  of  their  persist- 
ence. Take,  for  instance,  jealousy. 
If  once  a man  or  a woman  permits 
himself  or  herself  to  dally  with 
the  idea  that  the  other  partner  in 
the  union  is  disloyal  in  thought 
or  in  deed,  the  very  springs  of 
happiness  are  poisoned.  The  eye 
sees  only  what  it  brings  the  power 
to  see,  and  therefore  every  word 
and  every  deed  is  capable  of  mis- 
interpretation, and  a time  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  unhappi- 
ness commences  for  both  parties. 
Jealousy  is  really  a form  of  sus- 
picion, and  is  founded  on  a very 

imperfect  knowledge  or  understand- 
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ing  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case.  It  would  be  far  wiser  if 
husband  and  wife  were  to  resolve 
that  they  would  in  all  circumstances, 
and  at  any  price,  attain  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  part- 
ner’s point  of  view.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  would  be  found 
that  no  cause  for  j ealousy  existed ; 
that  the  partner  was  really  as  loving, 
and  had  as  true  and  loyal  affection 
as  ever ; and  that  the  supposed 
ground  for  jealousy  admitted  of 
some  very  simple  and  common- 
place explanation.  But  to  be  of 
any  good,  this  explanation  should 
be  sought  without  delay. 

Another  cause  of  difficulty  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  arises  from 
pride,  from  a too  good  opinion  of 
oneself,  and  from  a settled  resolve 
that  one  must  be  in  the  right  in 
whatever  opinion  one  adopts,  or 
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whatever  line  of  conduct  one  takes. 
Here  again  we  come  to  the  old 
trouble — that  is,  to  selfishness.  It 
is  an  undue  appreciation  of  one’s 
own  judgment,  one’s  own  savoir- 
faire,  and  one’s  own  information 
that  leads  to  the  somewhat  ridicu- 
lous attitude  of  pride  which  so  fre- 
quently brings  misery  into  married 
life. 

From  the  same  root  also  spring 
those  errors  of  temper  which  must 
be  condoned  because  they  are,  alas, 
so  pitiful,  but  which  all  the  same 
cut  like  a knife  and  rankle  like  an 
arrow.  It  is  due  to  the  very  fact 
that  bad  tempers  have  to  be  lived 
with  every  day,  that  they  are  as 
incalculable  as  the  wind,  and  as 
little  to  be  guarded  against  as  the 
dust,  that  they  are  so  trying.  Many 
a husband  or  wife,  who  believes  that 
he  or  she  could  put  up  patiently 
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with  other  faults  and  shortcomings, 
fails  altogether  to  make  allowance 
for  what  is  supposed  to  be  such  a 
small  fault  as  a hasty  and  impatient 
temper.  And  yet,  in  fits  of  bad 
temper,  much  is  said  that  it  is 
difficult  to  forgive,  much  that  un- 
fortunately includes  a grain  of  truth 
in  a bushel  of  exaggeration  and 
falsehood — and  whose  worst  offence 
lies  in  that  one  small  modicum  of 
truth.  The  remedy  for  ill-temper 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a prescription 
for  patiently  bearing  it  on  the  other, 
are  not  easy  to  find.  In  these 
cases  it  is  certain  that  the  faults 
of  the  parents  are  visited  on  the 
children,  and  that  the  faults  of 
temper  that  wreck  a man’s  domestic 
happiness  are  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  his  parents’  selfishness. 
They  did  not  trouble  to  correct 
when  correction  was  possible,  and 
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so  they  handicapped  the  happiness 
of  the  next  generation. 

Another  difficulty  in  married  life 
is  extravagance.  Nothing  leads 
more  surely  to  a constant  sense 
of  strain  and  discomfort  than  the 
knowledge  that  one  or  both  of  the 
partners  spends  more  money  than 
is  justified  by  their  united  means, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  future, 
and  especially  the  future  of  their 
children,  is  mortgaged.  In  many 
instances  extravagance  is  the  fault 
of  the  wife,  and  this  is  likely  to 
arise  from  the  fact  that  many  girls 
have  no  command  of  money  before 
marriage,  and  therefore  have  but 
little  idea  of  its  value.  They  do 
not  know  how  far  a sovereign  ought 
to  go,  nor  how  to  obtain  the  best 
value  for  sixpence.  When  I was  a 
girl  I knew  a young  lady  who  re- 
ceived a dress  allowance  of  £40  a 
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year ; when  she  received  the  first 
quarter’s  instalment  she  bought  her- 
self a silk  dress,  a velvet  mantle, 
and  a new  bonnet.  These  purchases 
absorbed  the  £io  (nowadays  the 
£io  would  not  have  gone  so  far  !) 
and  she  was  horrified  to  find  that 
she  had  nothing  left  for  warm  under- 
clothes, let  alone  ribbons,  gloves, 
and  all  the  small  necessaries  of  life. 
Her  father  very  wisely  refused  to 
allow  her  to  forestall  that  next 
quarter’s  allowance,  and  she  had  to 
do  as  well  as  she  could  with  the 
clothes  in  her  possession.  She  was 
greatly  mortified,  however,  at  her 
inability  to  give  presents  or  to  con- 
tribute her  share  to  the  offertorv 
in  church,  but  the  lesson  was  learnt 
for  life.  She  married  a poor  school- 
master, and  no  doubt  was  sincerely 
thankful  that  her  father  had  been 
so  firm. 
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A man’s  temptations  probably 
lie  in  the  way  of  horses,  pictures, 
or  the  lesser  personal  indulgences, 
but  the  principle  of  the  thing  is 
all  the  same ; extravagance  arises 
from  want  of  discipline  in  youth, 
and  also  from  the  erroneous  system 
of  education  which  does  not  make 
young  people  practically  learn  the 
value  of  money. 

Certain  difficulties  of  married  life 
have  recently  been  accepted  by 
the  Divorce  Commission  as  being 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  justify  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond. 

The  commonest  and  most  serious 
of  these  causes  is  the  misconduct  of 
husband  or  wife.  Society  has  always 
looked  upon  unfaithfulness  to  the 
marriage  bond  as  being  not  only  a 
sin  against  God,  but  also  a crime 
against  the  interests  of  society.  Up 
to  this  point  we  shall  all  be  agreed, 
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but  we  may  differ  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  law  that,  while  the 
unfaithfulness  of  a wife  justifies  a 
man  in  putting  her  away,  unfaithful- 
ness alone  does  not  justify  a wife  in 
seeking  release  from  her  husband. 
In  order  that  the  unfaithful  husband 
may  be  divorced  the  wife  must  also 
prove  cruelty.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  inequality  has  come  about.  The 
unfaithfulness  of  the  man  is  as  great 
a sin  as  the  unfaithfulness  of  the 
woman,  but  as  a crime  against 
society  its  heinousness  is  less  appar- 
ent. If  a man  sins,  the  consequences 
of  his  misdeeds  are  hidden  from  the 
eyes  of  his  fellows  ; but  if  the  woman 
sins,  all  around  must  know  it.  The 
man’s  sin  no  doubt  affects  himself 
and  his  guilty  partner,  but  it  does 
not  introduce  bastardy  into  the 
family,  nor  does  it  cause  any  inter- 
ference with  the  laws  of  inheritance  ; 
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therefore  society  looks  with  com- 
parative lenience  on  the  wrongdoing 
of  the  man.  From  the  Christian 
standpoint  no  such  distinction  can 
be  made  ; adultery  is  equally  a sin 
whether  it  causes  legal  trouble  and 
social  inconvenience  or  not.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Master,  “ Whosoever 
putteth  away  his  wife^  and  marrieth 
another,  committeth  adultery ; and 
whosoever  marrieth  her  that  is  put 
away  from  her  husband  committeth 
adultery.”  It  is  true  that  in  St. 
Matthew's -account  of  the  words  the 
phrase  ‘‘  saving  for  the  cause  of 
fornication  ” is  introduced,  but  it 
has  long  been  held  that  these  words 
are  an  interpolation,  probably  a 
concession,  by  the  editor  of  the 
Gospel,  as  was  Moses’  law  of  divorce, 
to  the  hardness  of  men’s  hearts.  It 
is  true  that  no  other  cause  of  divorce 
can  equal  unfaithfulness  in  the  in- 
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justice,  sorrow,  and  injury  to  which 
it  gives  rise ; but  those  who  seek  to 
justify  divorce  even  for  this  cause 
forget  that,  in  breaking  the  bonds 
of  marriage,  and  in  permitting  even 
the  innocent  party  to  contract  a 
fresh  union,  the  door  is  closed  for 
ever  on  the  possible  repentance  of 
the  sinner  ; it  leaves  him  no  locus 
poenitenticB,  and  is  therefore  a great 
spiritual  injustice,  a breach  of 
Christian  charity. 

As  to  the  social  consequences  of 
divorce,  we  have  only  to  look  at  some 
of  the  States  of  America,  and  at 
Scandinavia,  where  divorce  is  easily 
obtained,  to  gather  some  idea  of  the 
disasters  that  accompany  it.  The 
family,  which  is  the  unit  of  society, 
is  destroyed ; there  are  children 
without  father  or  without  mother  ; 
there  are  children  by  a first  marriage 
being  brought  up  with  the  children 
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of  subsequent  marriages,  and  there 
is  endless  confusion  and  sorrow.  It 
is  often  pleaded  that  one  partner  to 
a union  may  sin  so  grievously  that 
companionship  is  impossible,  and 
that  a separation  from  bed  and  board 
is  unavoidable.  Further,  we  are  told 
that  these  legal  separations  are  of 
little  use,  and  that  the  erring  partner 
has  ample  power  to  worry  and 
humiliate  the  innocent.  But,  in- 
stead of  increasing  facilities  for 
divorce,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
strengthen  the  law  in  the  case  of 
separation  orders,  so  that  the  in- 
nocent party  might  be  adequately 
protected  from  annoyance. 

The  social  consequences  of  divorce 
ought  to  act  as  a strong  deterrent, 
for  the  divorced  woman  is  not  only 
shunned  by  other  women  who  hold 
a different  code  of  morals,  but  also 
she  is  more  exposed  to  temptation 
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because  men  naturally  think  that 
she  is  more  easily  approached,  and 
less  likely  to  repel  their  advances. 
Bad  men  are  disposed  to  take  advan- 
tage of  her ; and  honourable  men, 
even  if  they  do  not  disapprove  of 
divorce  on  religious  grounds,  hesi- 
tate to  ally  themselves  with  a woman 
who  failed  in  faithfulness  to  her 
former  partner. 

If  the  plea  in  favour  of  divorce 
cannot  be  proved  when  it  is  sought 
to  justify  it  in  cases  of  adultery,  still 
less  can  it  be  justifiable  when  it  is 
sought  on  lesser  grounds.  Insanity, 
crime,  incompatibility  of  temper, 
and  desertion  do  not  entail  such 
terrible  consequences  on  the  in- 
dividual or  on  society,  and  the  evil 
effects  of  divorce  in  such  cases  are 
more  easily  seen.  That  this  is  so 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  up  to 
the  present  time  they  have  not  been 
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recognised  by  English  law  as  being 
adequate  grounds  for  the  dissolution 
of  matrimony. 

Insanity  of  one  of  the  partners  is 
now  suggested  as  an  adequate  reason 
for  divorce.  Yet  insanity  is  so 
entirely  a misfortune  and  not  a 
crime  that  punishment  ought  not 
to  be  inflicted.  Insanity  may  prove 
to  be  incurable  and  life-long,  and 
may  be  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows 
that  can  befall  a loving  husband  or 
wife.  When  the  husband  becomes 
insane  his  condition  deprives  his  wife 
and  children  of  the  benefits  of  his 
work,  of  his  moral  support,  and  of 
the  comfort  of  his  companionship. 
Insanity  renders  its  victim  incapable 
for  the  time  being  of  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  matrimony ; but,  even 
so,  divorce  is  no  remedy.  The  wife 
cannot  properly  marry  anyone  else, 
seeing  that  her  husband  is  alive  and 
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that  he  may — and  in  many  cases 
will — regain  his  reason.  It  is  obvious 
that  it  would  be  a grievous  injustice 
to  him  should  returning  reason  cause 
him  to  find  his  wife  professing  to 
be  espoused  to  another  man. 

The  insanity  of  a wife  is  at  least 
as  great  a trial  to  her  husband,  and 
falls  with  especial  weight  on  families 
where  the  children  are  young,  and 
where  poverty  makes  it  difficult  to 
provide  suitable  care  for  the  house- 
hold. Such  cases  are  piteous  and 
difficult,  but  the  difficulty  would  only 
be  increased  by  the  divorce  of  the 
insane  partner.  The  trouble  and 
sorrow  inseparable  from  insanity 
would  not  only  be  increased,  but 
would  become  irremediable  if,  when 
the  patient  recovered  reason,  he  or 
she  returned  to  social  life  homeless, 
widowed,  and  childless. 

Incompatibility  of  temper  is 
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another  suggested  reason  for  divorce. 
Incompatibility  of  temper  between 
husband  and  wife  is  a great  curse, 
and  one  that  strikes  at  the  unity  of 
family  life  and  at  the  happiness  for 
the  time  being  of  both  parties  ; but 
it  cannot  in  any  way  be  regarded  as 
a reason  for  divorce.  Marriage  is  for 
better,  for  worse,  and,  moreover,  it 
creates  a unity  of  nature  between 
the  partners.  If  this  unity  cannot 
properly  be  dissolved  even  by  such 
grave  disasters  as  adultery,  insanity, 
and  incurable  disease,  still  less  can 
it  be  dissolved  on  account  of  incom- 
patibility of  temper.  It  is  just  possi- 
ble to  imagine  that,  where  extreme 
violence  of  temper  occurs  in  an  in- 
dividual who  inflames  himself  or  her- 
self by  the  intemperate  use  of  alcohol, 
continued  cohabitation  might  be 
rendered  extremely  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible ; but,  taking  it  at  its 
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worst,  a violent  temper  with  quasi- 
insane  outbreaks  of  rage  can  do 
nothing  to  nullify  the  marriage  vow. 
This  great  misfortune  may  be  turned 
into  a blessing  and  accepted  as  a 
means  of  discipline  ; it  may  become 
the  painful  but  purifying  agent 
whereby  character  is  developed  and 
moral  strength  attained.  The  dis- 
cipline of  life  is  never  welcome  for 
its  own  sake,  but,  as  we  are  reminded, 
“ no  chastening  for  the  present 
seemeth  to  be  joyous  but  rather 
grievous,  nevertheless  afterward  it 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  to  them  that  are  ex- 
ercised thereby.” 

The  intimacy  of  union  between 
husband  and  wife  adds  bitterness 
and  force  to  incompatibility  of  tem- 
per ; but,  after  all,  it  is  only  a higher 
degree  of  the  difficulty  which  occurs 
in  other  relations  of  life,  as,  for 
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instance,  between  business  partners, 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  intimate 
friends.  If  marriage  is  to  be  dis- 
solved on  the  ground  of  incom- 
patibility of  temper  there  is  no 
stability  for  the  social  fabric  or  for 
the  unity  of  the  family.  It  is  only 
God  who  can  order  the  unruly  wills 
and  affections  of  sinful  men  and 
women ; but  that  He  can  order 
them  and  that  He  can  enable  and 
strengthen  our  weak  wills  and  con- 
trol our  unruly  affections  is  also 
true.  Not  only  so,  but  we  know 
that  long  before  the  Christian  era, 
among  the  Jews  and  in  heathen 
communities,  such  as  those  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  control  of  the  temper 
was  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  virtues,  and  a lack  of 
self-control  was  held  in  well-deserved 
reprobation. 

Much  the  same  considerations 
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apply  to  other  difficulties  of  married 
life,  such  as  chronic  ill-health,  pro- 
longed imprisonment,  and  desertion. 
It  is  inevitable  that  such  conditions 
shall  be  recognised  as  being  heavy 
burdens — as  being,  indeed,  some- 
times almost  unbearable  and  crush- 
ing burdens.  These  troubles  ought 
to  call  out  the  deepest  sympathy  and 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  assist 
the  suffering  family.  The  State  and 
private  friends  should  unite  in  afford- 
ing such  assistance  and  alleviation 
as  may  be  possible,  but  the  remedies 
lie  in  a totally  different  direction 
from  the  divorce  court.  To  desire 
to  obtain  a divorce  is  simply  a con- 
fession of  failure — failure  on  both 
sides,  and  not  simply  on  the  side 
of  the  partner  whose  immorality, 
bad  health — intellectual,  moral,  or 
physical — has  created  the  trouble. 
Difficulties  are  presented  to  brave 
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men  and  women  in  order  that  they 
shall  overcome  them,  not  that  they 
shall  avoid  them ; and  it  is  one  of 
the  distressing  signs  of  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation 
and  of  its  decadence  that  we  should 
seek  relief  from  the  troubles  of  life, 
not  by  courage,  patience,  and  for- 
bearance, but  by  insisting  on  their 
artificial  removal. 

Remedies  for  the  troubles  of  mar- 
ried life  ought  to  begin  long  before 
marriage.  It  is  in  the  purification 
and  strengthening  of  the  mind  and 
body  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
nation  that  we  may  look  for  an 
amelioration  of  our  difficulties.  It  is 
our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health, 
our  refusal  to  endure  hardness,  and 
our  unwillingness  to  obtain  and  to 
maintain  a mastery  over  our  passions 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  subsequent 
misfortune.  This  is  evident  enough 
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in  that  form  of  moral  ill-health  which 
we  call  adultery,  and  it  is  only  a 
little  below  the  surface  in  the  case 
of  ill-health  and  insanity.  From  the 
records  of  our  great  lunatic  asylums, 
and  from  the  experience  of  physi- 
cians, we  learn  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  of  insanity  the 
causes  are  avoidable,  for  it  is  only 
too  true  that  it  is  moral  miscon- 
duct, whether  sexual  or  alcoholic, 
that  contributes  most  largely  to  fill 
our  asylums  with  sad  wrecks  of 
humanity.  Drink  and  disease  alter 
the  physical  condition  of  the  tissue 
of  the  brain,  and  interfere  with  its 
nutrition.  Since  the  brain  is  the 
organ  of  the  mind,  we  cannot 
expect  healthy  function  from  a 
disordered  brain  any  more  than 
we  expect  good  digestion  from  a 
disordered  stomach. 

Apart  from  structural  disease  of 
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any  organ,  we  recognise  functional 
disorders — that  is,  the  inability  of 
an  organ  to  do  its  work  easily  and 
adequately  without  any  change  that 
we  can  see  in  its  structure.  Many 
of  these  functional  troubles  appear 
to  spring  from  misuse  or  evil  habits. 
Just  so  with  mental  disorders  ; one 
class  is  obviously  due  to  cell  de- 
generation, but  another  class  is  also 
obviously  due  to  persistent  errors  of 
function.  For  instance,  the  cases 
of  insanity  that  are  the  outcome  of 
indulged  bad  temper,  selfishness,  and 
a persistent  incorrigible  habit  of  look- 
ing on  the  gloomy  side  of  things,  and 
of  attributing  bad  motives  to  other 
people’s  actions.  The  human  race 
has  always  dreamt  of  Utopia — of 
some  happy  state  from  which  ail 
wrong  and  sorrow  should  be  absent ; 
but  never  has  Utopia  been  sought 
on  the  lines  that  promise  success. 
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It  is  of  the  deepest  significance  that 
the  words  “ health  ” and  “ holiness  ” 
come  from  the  same  Anglo-Saxon 
root,  and  it  is  from  well-informed 
sanitary  laws  allied  to  the  cult  of 
that  righteousness  which  exalteth  a 
nation  that  we  must  look  for  the 
development  of  men  and  women  who 
shall  be  holy  and  healthy.  Before 
such  a sacred  alliance  the  armies  of 
sin  and  sorrow,  poverty  and  disease, 
would  fall  easy  victims,  and  the 
marriages  of  the  future  would  be 
ideal  unions  of  the  strong,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  holy. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  MARRIAGE 

” Not  by  any  to  be  enterprised,  nor  taken  in 
hand,  unadvisedly,  lightly,  or  wantonly  . . . but 
reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God.” 

Preparation  for  marriage  is  a 
portion  of  the  preparation  for  the 
battle  of  life,  and  ought  to  be  begun 
not  only  from  infancy,  but  from  pre- 
natal times.  We  are  not  only  the 
children  of  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
but  we  are  also  the  offspring  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  whose  virtues 
and  failings,  and  whose  character- 
istics of  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  are 
faithfully  represented  in  our  make 
up.  That  this  is  a fact  is  common 
knowledge.  How  often  do  we  see 
the  reproduction  of  feature,  of  mental 
endowments,  and  of  character,  re- 
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appearing  in  a family  after  the 
lapse  of  one  or  more  generations ! 
How  careful,  therefore,  should  we 
all  be  in  our  self-training,  inasmuch 
as  we  know  that  by  our  deeds,  our 
habits,  and  our  characters,  we  are  in- 
fluencing the  destiny  of  our  children, 
our  descendants,  and  our  nation ! 

In  order,  however,  to  consider  this 
important  question  from  a really 
practical  point  of  view,  let  us  take 
it  that,  at  the  very  least,  the  constitu- 
tion, surroundings,  and  self-manage- 
ment of  the  expectant  mother  form 
an  important  part  of  the  preparation 
of  her  unborn  child  for  the  combat  it 
will  certainly  have  to  face,  and  for  the 
day  when  it,  too,  will  be  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  duties  of 
the  married  state.  Tennyson  tells  us 
that  as  the  husband  is  the  wife  is  ; 
and  it  is  old-world  knowledge  that 
the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man. 
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The  really  important  part  of  life 
depends  not  on  our  circumstances, 
but  on  ourselves,  and  the  moulding 
of  our  bodily  frame  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  minds  and  characters, 
depend  very  largely  on  the  stamp 
impressed  upon  us  before  birth.  It 
is  quite  true  that  besides  the  great 
factor  of  heredity  there  is  the  other 
great  factor  known  as  environment ; 
but  wise  parents  wishing  to  give  their 
children  the  best  of  chances  in  life 
will  take  care  to  influence  for  good 
that  portion  of  the  problem  which 
lies  more  or  less  in  their  own  hands. 

The  potential  father  should  look 
to  it  that,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  the 
future  child  shall  be  of  sound  con- 
stitution, that  it  shall  be  born  with 
a body  strong  and  beautiful ; with 
perfect  health;  with  a nervous  sys- 
tem so  well  balanced  that  it  can  face 
unruffled  the  storms  and  exigencies 
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of  life ; with  a moral  character  that 
needs  must  love  the  highest  when  it 
sees  it ; in  short,  that  the  child  shall 
be  a noble  instrument  for  the  divine 
afflatus,  a fitting  shrine  for  God’s 
Holy  Spirit.  Such  a result  can  only 
be  achieved  by  the  young  man  avoid- 
ing all  that  is  evil  and  loving  all  that 
is  good,  by  the  careful  exercise  of  his 
muscles,  the  due  and  suitable  nourish- 
ment of  his  frame,  by  his  abstaining 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  moment, 
by  his  diligent  use  of  discipline,  and 
by  his  unswerving  devotion  to  duty. 

The  expectant  mother  also  must 
remember  the  duty  she  owes  to  the 
helpless  child  she  lovingly  awaits  ; 
her  body  must  be  sweet  and  clean, 
her  nerves  well  under  control ; she 
must  give  way  to  no  stormy  pas- 
sions, to  no  gloomy  forebodings,  but, 
making  the  best  of  the  trials  and 
discomforts  naturally  incidental  to 
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her  condition,  she  must  endeavour 
to  be  joyful  through  hope  and  rooted 
firmly  in  charity — that  love  which 
is  the  crown  and  perfection  of  her 
woman’s  nature. 

The  training  begun  before  birth 
must  be  continued  throughout  in- 
fancy and  childhood.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  training  of 
little  children  is  in  the  hands  of 
their  mothers ; no  infant  is  too 
young  to  be  influenced  by  its 
mother’s  cheerfulness  and  truth,  by 
her  punctuality  and  devotion  to 
duty.  The  child,  like  our  domestic 
animals,  is  largely  trained  through 
habit.  It  is  true  that  the  little  ones 
are  at  first  unconscious  of  their 
training,  but  none  the  less  they 
become  used  to  a regular,  orderly 
sequence  of  events,  to  punctuality 
in  the  matter  of  the  morning  bath 
and  morning  meal ; they  grow  in- 
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evitably  to  look  for  food  at  regular 
intervals  ; and  not  only  their  future 
bodily  well-being,  but  the  formation 
of  their  character,  largely  depends 
on  regular  hours,  well-ordered  food, 
and,  in  short,  on  the  general  carry- 
ing out  in  the  business  of  everyday 
life  of  the  grand  old  ideal  of  Duty. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  just  the  point 
in  which  modern  management  of 
children,  and,  indeed,  modern  con- 
ception of  life  in  general,  fails  badly. 
Nelson’s  famous  signal  that  “ Eng- 
land expects  every  man  will  do  his 
duty”  would  sound  oddly  to  the 
present  generation  whose  watch- 
word is  “ Pleasure  at  all  costs.” 
From  the  time  that  children  are 
of  school  age,  others  besides  the 
parents  have  a share  in  their  pre- 
paration for  life,  and  from  this 
time  we  must  consider  the  prepara- 
tion a little  more  in  detail. 
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The  necessity  of  due  preparation 
for  matrimony  is  a strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  teaching  of  practical 
domestic  economy  to  young  men 
as  well  as  to  young  women.  If 
their  bodies  are  to  be  well  nourished, 
and  free  from  indigestion  and  other 
diseases,  if  they  are  to  know  how 
to  arrange  meals  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children,  they  must  be 
taught  the  principles  of  selection 
of  food.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
girls  ought  to  be  carefully  taught 
that  sort  of  simple  cooking  which 
will  ensure  that  they  shall  produce 
the  most  nourishing,  varied,  and 
savoury  meals  that  are  possible 
with  the  money  at  their  command. 

Nor  is  the  supply  of  adequate 
food  the  only  necessity  for  a perfect 
development  of  a healthy  body. 
Warmth,  afforded  by  clothes  and 
by  fires,  is  equally  essential,  and 
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it  is  a curious  fact  that  the  people 
in  the  northern  counties  of  England 
constantly  speak  of  being  “ starved  ” 
when  they  mean  that  they  are  too 
cold ! It  is  a fact  that  the  processes 
of  life  cannot  be  carried  on  to  the 
best  advantage  when  the  warmth 
supplied  to  the  body  falls  below  a 
certain  standard. 

Again,  the  development  of  the 
body  is  greatly  assisted  by  suitable 
and  steady  exercise.  As  a nation 
the  English  have  always  been  sup- 
posed to  love  open-air  games,  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  riding,  and  athletics 
of  all  kinds.  Unluckily,  these  great 
advantages  have  tended  to  become 
more  and  more  the  privilege  of  the 
few,  and  the  children  of  the  poor 
have  suffered  considerably,  especially 
in  cities  and  large  towns,  from  want 
of  space  in  which  to  play  organised 
games.  Of  late  there  has  been  a 
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tendency  to  provide  more  adequately 
these  very  necessary  means  of 
development,  although  even  now 
the  provision  of  playing  fields  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
centres  of  population  is  a very 
difficult  question.  In  one  respect, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  failed  to  do  as 
well  for  the  children  of  our  nation 
as  has  been  done  by  the  Scan- 
dinavians. In  those  countries  every 
elementary  school  has  its  large,  airy, 
and  well-furnished  gymnasium,  where 
exercises,  founded  on  the  admirable 
system  of  Ling,  are  available  to 
every  child  of  the  nation.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  introduce  these 
exercises  into  England,  and  in  some 
places  this  has  been  successfully 
done,  but  on  the  whole  it  cannot 
be  said  that  our  authorities  have 
as  yet  wakened  up  to  the  necessity 
of  sufficiently  large  gymnasia  con- 
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taining  adequate  equipment.  If  one 
contrasts  the  beautiful,  robust,  well- 
set-up  frames  of  young  men  and 
women  who  have  had  the  advantage 
of  so-called  Swedish  gymnastics  with 
less  fortunate  members  of  their  own 
class  in  life,  the  contrast  is  so  marked 
as  to  carry  immediate  conviction. 
No  one  could  suppose  for  a moment 
that  the  slouching,  round-shouldered 
youth,  with  awkward  gait  and  im- 
perfectly controlled  muscles,  could  be 
as  desirable  a father  of  a family  as 
the  young  man  whose  every  muscle 
has  been  brought  to  perfection  by  a 
scientific  system  of  exercises.  The 
peculiarity  of  Ling’s  exercises  is  that 
every  component  part  of  the  body 
receives  from  them  due  cultivation, 
and,  therefore,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  youthful  body  that  has 
had  this  training  approaches  most 
closely  to  the  standard  of  perfection. 
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Food,  warmth  and  exercise  would, 
however,  make  but  a poor  pre- 
paration for  matrimony  if  they  were 
not  supplemented  by  adequate  rest, 
and  especially  by  sufficient  sleep. 
Those  who  work  well  should  rest 
well,  and  at  least  ten  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  should  be  spent  by 
adolescents  in  sleep,  and  even  after 
adult  life  is  reached  a minimum  of 
eight  hours’  sleep  should  be  secured. 

The  above  remarks  have  been 
addressed  to  the  preparation  of  the 
body  for  the  great  work  of  physical 
life,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  whose 
lives  have  been  so  well  ordered, 
who  have  had  sufficient  nourishing 
food,  who  have  been  well  clothed 
and  well  warmed,  whose  every  nerve 
and  muscle  has  been  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  they 
are  capable  by  scientific  exercises. 
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and  whose  nervous  systems  have 
been  maintained  in  comfortable 
equilibrium  by  sufficient  rest  and 
sleep,  will  have  gone  far  towards 
an  equivalent  cultivation  of  their 
moral  natures.  The  habits  of  order, 
punctuality,  and  discipline  thus  ac- 
quired are  just  those  that  are  most 
desirable  in  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  land.  How  could  waste, 
slovenliness,  unpunctuality,  and  in- 
dolence thrive  in  the  homes  of  such 
young  people  ? It  is  true  that 
in  raising  the  physical  standard  of 
the  nation  we  are  not  doing  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  but  we  are  at  least  going 
a long  way  towards  that  desired  end, 
and  we  are  putting  the  young  folk 
into  the  best  position  for  education 
and  religion  to  have  their  indispens- 
able influence  upon  them.  If  we 
can  secure  the  healthy  body,  we 
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shall  have  gone  a long  way  towards 
the  healthy  mind,  and  we  shall  have 
the  whole  organism  in  a suitable 
attitude  for  the  reception  of  the 
highest  good. 

Of  late  years  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  adapt  the  education  to  the 
child,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
wise  doctor  learns  to  adapt  remedies 
to  the  individual  patient ; but  there 
is  still  a failure  in  many  quarters 
to  grasp  the  great  guiding  principle 
of  education  enunciated  by  a learned 
German : “Not  for  school  only, 

but  for  life.”  Much  has  been  gained 
by  the  inclusion  in  the  list  of  school 
subjects  of  gardening,  carpentering, 
and  other  handicrafts  for  the  boys, 
of  sewing,  cooking  and  mothercraft 
for  the  girls.  Probably  in  no  country 
was  this  reform  more  needed  than  in 
England.  For  many  years  it  seemed 
as  if  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
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with  the  addition  of  a few  fancy 
subjects,  were  to  constitute  the 
whole  preparation  of  life  so  far  as 
school  was  concerned.  Wiser  counsels 
have  begun  to  prevail,  but  the  battle 
is  not  yet  won,  and  many  more  fights 
lie  before  us,  ere  teachers,  pupils, 
and  parents  shall  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  value — the  permanent 
value — of  a revised  curriculum. 

It  is  touching  to  see  with  what 
joy  young  girls  go  through  the  teach- 
ing that  is  to  fit  them  for  washing, 
dressing,  and  feeding  infants,  and 
how  great  is  their  joy  in  the  lessons 
of  First  Aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Anyone  who  has  watched  such 
classes  must  have  felt  that  there 
is  good  material  on  which  to  work, 
and  that  such  practical  instruction 
is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  future 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land. 
How  can  a girl  be  said  to  be  fit 
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for  marriage  unless  she  is  not  only 
potentially,  but  actually,  fit  for  her 
duties  as  housekeeper,  wife  and 
mother  ? Such  instruction  ought 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  elementary 
schools,  but  should  be  freely  be- 
stowed on  the  children  of  the 
wealthier  classes ; they  need  the 
tuition  even  more  than  do  the  poor. 
The  artisan’s  or  small  shopkeeper’s 
daughter  gets  of  necessity  a smatter- 
ing of  domestic  economy  and  mother- 
craft,  for  she  has  to  help  her  over- 
driven mother  in  the  household  work 
and  in  the  management  of  small 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  rich  man’s 
child,  however,  is  only  too  likely 
to  grow  up,  and  even  to  marry, 
without  any  practical  instruction 
in  the  duties  that  await  her  as  wife 
and  mother.  It  is  probably  assumed 
that  the  young  lady  will  have  ser- 
vants who  will  be  able  to  do  for  her 
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the  work  that  ought  to  be  one  of 
her  greatest  joys.  Even  so,  she 
loses  one  of  the  best  sources  of 
happiness  in  a woman’s  life,  and 
she  must  constantly  feel  that  her 
servants  are  her  judges,  and  most 
likely  her  very  uncharitable  judges, 
that  they  criticise  her  keenly,  and 
know  only  too  well  that  she  cannot 
correct  their  faults  nor  detect  their 
dishonesties. 

In  the  nursery,  matters  are  worse 
still,  for  the  inexperienced  and  un- 
instructed young  mother  is  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  her  well-paid, 
but,  possibly,  incompetent  nurse. 
The  mother  has,  alas ! no  first- 
hand knowledge  of  a baby’s  re- 
quirements, and  no  experience  that 
would  enable  her  to  detect  the 
commencement  of  illness  and  the 
approach  of  danger.  No  man  would 
be  trusted  to  manage  a business,  to 
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control  powerful  machinery,  or  to 
rear  pedigree  animals,  without  pre- 
vious training  and  certificates  of 
fitness ; but  young  men  and  young 
women  set  out  to  found  a family 
and  to  manage  a home  not  only  with- 
out certificates,  but  without  the 
very  rudiments  of  the  knowledge 
that  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
issue  of  their  great  venture.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  in  many 
schools  some  sort  of  a course  of 
physiology,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  instruction  given  is  not 
sufficiently  practical  to  do  any  real 
good.  It  is  quite  useless  to  talk  to 
boys  and  girls  about  calories,  pro- 
teids  and  carbo-hydrates  ; these  and 
all  other  technical  terms  should  be 
rendered  into  the  common  speech 
that  is  understanded  of  the  people. 
Better  still,  practical  instruction 
in  the  purchase  and  inspection  of 
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foodstuffs,  their  cooking,  their  serv- 
ing, and  their  apportionment  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  members  of  a 
household,  would  be  far  more  useful. 

There  is  in  vogue  a cry  of  “ Back 
to  the  land  ” ; that  is  good  so  far 
as  it  goes,  and  much  may  be  ex- 
pected from  a more  loving  and 
scientific  treatment  of  our  broad 
acres,  much  gain  to  the  nation  by 
checking  the  deplorable  rush  to  the 
big  towns,  and  the  denudation  of 
farm  and  country  of  the  labourers 
who  ought  to  be  employed  on  them. 
A still  more  comprehensive  cry  would 
be  “ Down  to  the  practical.”  We 
have  had  enough,  and  too  much, 
of  theories  in  education,  and  we 
need  badly  to  get  the  lads  and  lasses 
of  the  country  really  taught  how 
to  set  about  the  great  business  of 
life.  In  order  that  we  may  achieve 
this  it  is  necessary  that  not  only 
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educationists,  hygienists,  and  phil- 
anthropists should  approve,  but  it  is 
still  more  necessary  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  should  be  led  to  un- 
derstand the  necessity  for  reform 
in  our  educational  methods.  Until 
they  understand  why  such  changes 
are  necessary,  they  will  not  desire 
them,  and  until  the  people  desire  a 
change,  whether  it  be  in  law  or  in 
education,  nothing  can  be  done. 
As  Mr.  Birrell  said  to  the  members 
of  a deputation  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  the  medical  inspection 
of  school  children,  “ Go  and  convince 
the  people  that  this  is  necessary,  for 
the  Government  cannot  legislate  in 
advance  of  popular  opinion.” 

Among  the  many  problems  of 
the  present  day  we  have  few  that 
are  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 
and  need  more  careful  handling, 
than  the  important  problem  of  the 
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instruction  of  the  young  in  the  laws 
that  govern  reproduction. 

There  has  always  been  a feeling 
that  any  allusion  to  these  matters 
is  indelicate,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  instruct  boys  and  girls  in  the 
structure  and  functions  of  their 
bodies  is  certain  to  injure  the  bloom 
of  their  innocence.  . So  much  has 
this  been  the  case  that  many  boys 
and  girls  have  married  without  any 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  physical 
side  of  matrimony.  The  results  of 
this  reticence  are  disastrous.  In 
many  instances,  boys  at  public 
schools,  and  young  men  at  college 
or  in  the  early  stages  of  working 
life,  make  absolute  shipwreck  of 
their  health  and  happiness,  because 
no  one  has  ventured  to  instruct 
them  in  these  fundamental  matters. 
It  is  certain  that  the  great  majority 
of  men  and  women  who  lead  vicious 
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and  irregular  lives  have  begun  to 
do  so  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
consequences  of  their  own  actions. 
In  the  beginning  they  have  not 
been  vicious  from  the  love  of  vice, 
but  the  rising  wave  of  youthful 
passion  has  swept  them  off  their 
feet ; not  knowing  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  their  actions  they  have, 
in  one  unguarded  moment,  violated 
the  sanctity  of  their  bodies,  and 
have  perhaps  incurred  an  injury 
and  a damage  the  consequences  of 
which  are  not  only  coeval  with  their 
own  life,  but  may  be  the  sad  inherit- 
ance of  their  children  after  them. 

Those  who  have  the  care  of  chil- 
dren incur  a very  heavy  responsi- 
bility when  they  refuse  to  impart 
to  them  the  knowledge  that  might 
at  least  act  as  a warning,  and 
bring  motives  of  prudence  to  re- 
inforce the  moral  considerations 
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which,  alas ! are  all  too  weak  to 
afford  adequate  restraint,  j 
An  enlightened  reading  of  the 
Registrar-General’s  statistics  as  to 
causes  of  death  should  suffice  to 
make  all  those  who  are  responsible 
for  the  bringing  up  of  the  young 
resolve  that  they  will  do  their  best 
to  defend  them  against  the  conse- 
quences that  must  follow  on  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience.  In  too  many 
instances,  young  men  before  they 
marry,  indeed  even  while  they  are 
quite  lads,  contract  disease  that 
spoils  their  whole  future  life.  The 
disease  is  now  much  more  easy  of 
recognition  than  it  was,  and  treat- 
ment has  been  discovered  that 
greatly  shortens  its  course,  and  pre- 
vents its  evil  consequences.  Un- 
fortunately, its  victims  are  more 
ashamed  of  being  found  out  than 
they  are  of  having  done  wrong,  and 
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in  consequence  they  frequently  en- 
deavour to  treat  themselves,  or 
consult  with  quacks  and  herbalists, 
instead  of  going  straight  to  a doctor. 
This  delay  means  that  the  poison 
gets  a firm  hold  of  the  constitution, 
and  its  consequences  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  in  proportion  to 
the  delay  that  has  occurred. 

People  who  love  their  country 
and  who  love  the  young  ought  to 
unite  in  warning  young  men  of  the 
evil  consequences  that  are  likely 
to  follow  from  irregularity  of  life, 
and  also  the  danger  of  delay  in 
procuring  necessary  treatment.  This 
disease,  if  not  promptly  cured,  leads 
to  recurring  troubles  at  indefinite 
intervals  of  time,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  manifests  itself  in  middle 
life,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years 
had  induced  the  false  hope  that 
all  was  well.  Of  late  years  it  has 
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been  recognised  that  many  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  blood 
vessels,  and  of  the  heart,  are  the 
late  consequences  of  early  infection. 
The  trouble  does  not  end  with  this, 
for  should  the  young  man  marry, 
he  is  only  too  likely  to  infect  his 
wife,  and  through  her  the  children 
of  the  marriage.  This  infection  is 
the  cause  of  the  great  majority  of 
still-births  and  miscarriages,  and  is 
also  a very  frequent  cause  of  in- 
fantile mortality.  The  children  who 
survive  are  very  frequently  feeble 
and  diseased.  It  is  from  them  the 
inmates  of  institutions  for  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  mentally  defective 
are  recruited.  Could  we  but  stop 
this  infection  at  its  source  a large 
amount  of  money  would  be  saved 
to  the  nation  by  the  greatly  im- 
proved health  of  our  citizens.  Not 
only  hospitals  and  institutions  for 
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the  maimed,  the  deaf,  and  the  blind, 
but  also  reformatories,  prisons,  and 
lunatic  asylums,  would  make  much 
less  demand  on  the  public  purse  and 
private  charity,  if  the  young  people 
of  the  nation  knew  in  time  the 
probable  consequences  of  their  want 
of  self-control. 

Another  form  of  disease  acquired 
under  similar  circumstances  takes 
a terrible  toll  of  health  and  life 
from  women,  and  of  eyesight  from 
infants.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
probably  half  of  the  serious  cases  of 
pelvic  disease  leading  to  maj  or  opera- 
tions in  women  are  due  to  this 
trouble,  and  as  also  is  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  blindness 
due  to  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
occurring  immediately  after  birth. 

Fathers  and  mothers  may,  how- 
ever, say : “ We  recognise  the  dangers 
described,  and  even  admit  our  re- 
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sponsibility  in  this  important  matter. 
We  do  not,  however,  know  what 
line  to  take,  nor  how  to  warn  and 
guide  our  children  without  shocking 
their  sensibilities  and  destroying 
their  innocence.”  The  truth  is  that 
nothing  is  easier  if  only  the  task 
be  undertaken  in  the  right  spirit 
and  at  the  right  time.  Children  are 
all  eager  for  knowledge  and  keen 
observers  of  nature.  The  drama 
of  life  is  incessantly  played  out 
before  them — in  beautiful  and  desir- 
able ways  among  the  refined  and 
well  educated,  in  somewhat  crude 
and  painful  but  equally  convincing 
fashion  in  the  slums  and  alleys  of 
our  cities.  Wherever  there  is  a 
mother  and  her  infant,  a cat  with 
her  kittens,  or  a dog  with  her 
puppies,  the  children’s  curiosity  is 
kindled,  and  the  inevitable  question 
is  asked : ” How  can  these  things 
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be  ? ” Instead  of  evading  the  ques- 
tion, instead  of  supplying  a false 
answer,  the  wise  mother  will  be 
able  to  direct  her  child’s  attention 
to  the  wonderful  fact  that  the  all- 
wise and  all-loving  Father  of  crea- 
tion has  given  to  each  of  His  creatures 
the  power  to  reproduce  its  kind. 
She  will  be  able  to  explain  to  the 
little  questioner  how  the  child,  the 
kitten,  and  the  puppy  are  developed 
from  a minute  mass  of  jelly-like 
substance,  which  needs  careful  pro- 
tection and  much  warmth  to  enable 
it  to  develop  into  the  wonderful  and 
beautiful  creature  before  their  eyes. 
She  can  explain,  too,  the  tender 
tie  between  mother  and  offspring, 
and  show  how  the  mother-love,  so 
beautifully  manifested,  is  really  the 
expression  and  the  consequence  of 
the  intimacy  of  their  union  before 
birth,  and  of  the  great  need  for  her 
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fostering  care  and  protection  during 
the  little  creature’s  helpless  days. 

As  the  child  gets  older  the  father’s 
share  in  parenthood  will  in  its  turn 
be  a subject  of  question,  and  here 
probably  the  facts  of  vegetable  physi- 
ology will  prove  most  helpful.  In 
many  species  of  flowers,  in  lilies,  for 
instance,  there  is  a very  visible 
difference  between  the  male  and 
the  female.  Even  the  naked  eye 
can  see  the  golden  pollen  dropping 
from  the  anthers,  and  the  green 
pistil  which  receives  the  pollen.  A 
sharp  penknife  and  hand  lens  will 
reveal  the  little  ovules  lying  in  the 
ovary  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  easy 
to  explain  how  these  ovules  require 
the  fertilising  influence  of  the  pollen 
grains  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
life  and  be  endowed  with  the  vitality 
necessary  to  make  a new  plant. 
Thus  throughout  creation  the  male 
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seed  obtains  access  to  the  female 
seed,  and  they  are  no  more  twain 
but  one  flesh.  The  wonderful  lesson 
may  well  conclude  with  a motherly 
caution  that  children  should  take 
the  greatest  care  of  their  bodies — 
bodies  endowed  with  so  much  won- 
derful power,  but  bodies  which  are 
so  easily  spoiled  and  rendered  worse 
than  useless. 

Much  may  be  said  to  the  children 
in  praise  of  cold  water,  simple  food, 
healthy  exercise,  and  sufficiency  of 
rest ; cautions,  too,  may  be  given 
against  over  stimulation,  by  alcohol 
or  undue  excitement,  and  the  whole 
subject  may  be  lifted  to  the  highest 
plane  by  a quotation  from  St.  Paul 
— “ Know  3^e  not  that  your  body 
is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of 
God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own  ? 

For  ye  are  bought  with  a price ; 
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therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body 
and  in  your  spirit  which  are  God’s.” 

Surely  in  all  this  there  is  nothing 
to  smirch  the  purity  of  any  child’s 
mind  ? Surely  knowledge  so  im- 
parted cannot  fail  to  elevate  and 
purify,  while  it  gratifies  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  the  admiration 
of  the  wonderful  that  are  among  the 
leading  characteristics  of  childhood? 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  children 
will  obtain  some  sort  of  knowledge 
in  these  matters,  and  it  rests  with 
us  to  determine  whether  they  shall 
learn  them  in  all  pureness,  rever- 
ence, and  awe,  from  those  who  have 
a right  to  instruct  them,  or  whether 
parents  will  be  content  for  their 
children  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
from  the  evil-minded  and  debased, 
who,  instead  of  turning  all  ordinary 
knowledge  into  gold,  transmute  it 
into  the  basest  of  intellectual  coin. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  SANCTITY 
OF  MATRIMONY  AND  OF  THE  HOME 

" If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife, 
it  is  not  good  for  him  to  marry.” 

— S.  Matt,  xix.  lo. 

The  difficulties  of  the  married 
state  are  not  the  discovery  of 
the  present  time.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  they  were  so  present  to 
the  minds  of  men  as  to  evoke  the 
comment  that,  if  they  were  so  great, 
and  if  they  were  not  to  be  relieved 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  bond,  mar- 
riage had  better  be  abandoned. 

The  Teacher  whose  disciples  took 
this  despairing  view  did  not  minimise 
the  difficulty.  He  did  not  suggest 
any  legal  or  social  means  of  relief, 
but  He  bade  his  followers  look  to 
the  only  sufficient  source  for  strength. 
The  difficulties  are  real,  they  are  in- 
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sistent,  and  they  are  commensurate 
with  our  race.  They  are  not  to  be 
avoided  or  ignored,  they  must  be 
faced,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
how  they  arise,  and  how  they  can 
be  overcome. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that 
the  troubles  of  life  are  caused  by  the 
dethroning  of  God  and  the  virtual 
deification  of  our  own  personalities. 
It  is  our  determination  to  have  our 
own  way,  our  refusal  to  endure 
hardness,  our  want  of  reverence  for 
God,  and  our  lack  of  love  to  our 
fellow  men,  that  cause  our  sorrows. 
So  long  ago  as  the  days  of  St.  James 
this  view  was  recognised.  He  says, 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fight- 
ings among  you  ? Come  they  not 
hence,  even  of  your  lusts  that  war 
in  your  members  ? Ye  lust  and 
have  not  : ye  kill  and  desire  to 
have,  and  cannot  obtain  ; ye  fight 
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and  war,  yet  ye  have  not,  because 
ye  ask  not.  Ye  ask,  and  receive 
not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye 
may  consume  it  upon  your  lusts.” 
Another  ancient  writer,  St.  Paul, 
tells  us  how  the  people  of  his  times 
did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  all 
their  thoughts,  and  how,  in  con- 
sequence, their  understandings  were 
darkened  to  such  a degree,  that, 
professing  themselves  to  be  wise, 
they  became  fools.  So  it  is  now. 
Men  and  women  wish  to  be  free — 
free  from  religion,  free  from  codes 
of  laws,  and  free  from  the  unwritten 
laws  of  society.  They  believe  in 
their  own  sufficiency  to  seek  and 
to  find  happiness  in  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  their  passions  and 
desires.  It  is,  however,  abundantly 
clear  that  true  happiness  eludes  their 
grasp,  and  that  the  gratification  of 
desire  leads  to  satiety  and  dis- 
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content.  The  recorded  experiences 
of  many  searchers  during  some  six 
thousand  years,  only  serve  to  em- 
phasise the  lament  of  one  who  had 
proved  it  in  his  own  case — “ Vanity 
of  vanities,  says  the  Preacher,  all 
is  vanity.” 

The  remedy  for  the  present  unrest 
which  pervades  every  department 
of  life,  from  politics  to  domestic 
service,  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
ascetic  ideal.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  the 
Master  of  the  universe,  and  in  the 
submission  of  every  part  of  our 
nature  to  His  laws.  Thus  alone 
shall  we  find  the  full  realisation 
and  perfection  of  our  natures,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  our  loftiest  ideals. 
Many  of  us  admire  the  simplicity  of 
life  in  the  old  Roman  republic,  its 
stern  sense  of  duty,  and  its  keen 
patriotism.  Many  of  us  regret  the 
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loss  of  family  discipline,  and  of  the 
religious  profession  of  the  Victorian 
era.  All  the  same,  we  realise  that 
good  as  these  ideals  were  we  cannot 
return  to  them.  We  may,  however, 
permit  ourselves  to  hope  that  God  has 
reserved  some  better  things  for  us, 
some  higher  ideal,  something  grander 
albeit  something  more  difficult  of 
attainment.  Perhaps  we  have  never 
adequately  realised  and  brought  into 
use  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  perhaps 
we  have  too  long  clung  to  the 
decalogue  of  negation,  and  have 
tried  to  find  the  way  to  social  salva- 
tion by  the  guidance  of  “ thou  shalt 
not.”  May  we  not  do  better  under 
the  positive  direction  of  the  Gospel, 
and  by  the  substitution  of  “ Thou 
shalt ; this  do  and  thou  shalt  live  ? ” 
In  spite  of  six  thousand  years 
of  experience  the  human  race  has 
arrived  at  no  practical  solution  of 
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its  difficulties.  We  cannot  but  admit 
the  failure  of  Roman  and  Victorian 
sternness,  and  the  yet  more  ghastly 
failure  of  the  licence  and  egotism  of 
the  Caroline  and  Georgian  epochs. 
But  we  are  still  far  from  having 
assimilated  the  true  implication  of 
the  new  commandment,  “ Love  one 
another.”  We  do  not  practically 
realise  in  our  everyday  life  that 
” Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.” 
Did  we  realise  this,  all  our  difficulties 
would  vanish,  all  our  sorrows  would 
be  comforted.  A true  and  practical 
love  of  God  would  inevitably  lead 
to  honest  efforts  to  keep  His  com- 
mandments ; and  a living,  operative 
love  of  our  fellow  creatures  would 
render  penal  laws  unnecessary.  Why 
forbid  murder,  theft,  adultery,  and 
crimes  against  property  to  a com- 
munity of  lovers  ? Could  we  but 
attain  to  that  state  of  mind  which 
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suffer eth  long  and  is  kind,  which  en- 
vieth  not,  which  boasts  not,  which 
is  not  self-seeking,  and  which 
thinketh  no  evil,  the  kingdom  of 
God  would  be  realised  here  and 
now.  Apply  this  rule  to  married 
life.  If  the  husband  and  wife  were 
patient  with  each  other,  if  they 
exercised  mutual  forbearance,  if  they 
abstained  from  selfishness  and  self- 
glorification,  if  they  were  slow  to 
think  evil  and  to  speak  evil  of  each 
other,  how  strong  would  be  their 
union,  how  helpful  and  comforting 
the  bond  between  them  ! 

Why  is  this  ideal  not  universally 
realised  ? Apparently  because  from 
infancy  we  have  been  taught  to  love 
our  own  way  and  to  seek  our  own 
profit.  The  sins  and  the  sorrows 
of  adult  life  are  the  natural  result  of 
mismanagement  in  childhood.  The 
human  race  seeks  for  happiness,  but 
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seeks  it  amiss.  Happiness  consists 
in  the  correspondence  of  the  organism 
with  its  environment,  but  we  are  too 
often  taught  to  set  our  environment 
at  defiance.  We  wonder  at  the 
sorrow  and  the  ruin  in  the  moral 
and  social  spheres  around  us,  but 
let  us  imagine  what  would  happen 
in  the  cosmic  order  if  each  solar 
system  and  its  component  parts 
were  endued  with  a similar  spirit  of 
individualism,  and  with  the  power 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  If  the  cosmic 
laws  were  disobeyed  for  one  moment 
all  would  be  ruin.  If  the  balance  of 
centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
wavered  for  one  moment  chaos 
would  be  re-established.  And  yet 
vain  man  wishes  to  break  away  from 
the  equally  essential  laws  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  universe  ! The  safety 
of  the  race,  the  stability  of  nations, 
and  the  happiness  of  individuals, 
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alike  depend  on  obedience  to  law. 
Instead  of  the  blind  pursuit  of 
pleasure  there  must  be  unswerving 
fulfilment  of  duty,  and  instead  of 
egoism  there  must  be  altruism. 
“ This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.” 
Here,  as  in  all  reforms,  the  hope 
lies  with  the  children.  The  young 
are  plastic  and  supple,  they  can 
be  moulded  to  spiritual  and  moral 
beauty  or  ugliness,  just  as  their 
bones  can  be  moulded  to  physical 
perfection  or  deformity.  It  is  vain 
to  expect  morally  perfect  men  and 
women  to  develop  from  children 
brought  up  to  please  themselves. 
We  have  tried  rigid  and  heartless 
discipline,  we  have  tried  undue  re- 
laxation of  control,  each  with  very 
bad  results  ; now  let  us  try  discipline 
informed  by  reason  and  warmed  by 
love.  Let  us  take  the  young  into 
our  confidence  and  show  them  the 
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reasonableness  of  the  obedience  we 
demand,  and  the  enduring  conse- 
quences of  the  choice  we  bid  them 
make.  Passion  will  play  its  part  in 
life,  but  let  it  be  passion  under 
reasonable  control — the  beneficent 
household  fire,  not  the  devastating 
lightning.  We  ought  to  bring  up 
young  people  to  know  what  lies 
before  them  in  life,  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  overwhelming  importance 
of  marriage. 

In  order  that  married  life  should 
be  happy  it  must  not  be  entered 
upon  without  consideration.  Each 
man  and  each  woman  contemplating 
matrimony  should  try  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  desired 
partner  to  make  it  more  than  usually 
difficult.  They  should  satisfy  them- 
selves that  they  are  really  free  to 
marry ; it  is  not  sufficient  that 
there  is  no  legal  impediment,  but 
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the  parties  to  the  proposed  union 
should  be  careful  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  really  people  who  ought 
to  marry,  and  that  they  are  really 
suited  to  each  other. 

For  the  sake  of  themselves,  for 
the  sake  of  the  possible  children  of 
the  union,  and  for  the  sake  of  society, 
each  couple  should  carefully  consider 
whether  they  possess  the  necessary 
standard  of  health.  Nothing  but 
disappointment  and  sorrow  can  come 
from  the  marriage  of  the  tuberculous, 
the  epileptic,  the  feeble-minded,  and 
of  those  in  whose  family  there  is  a 
predisposition  to  any  disease  or  un- 
soundness of  mind  or  body.  The 
science  of  Eugenics  has  already 
opened  our  eyes  to  some  of  the  con- 
sequences of  ill-assorted  marriages, 
and  much  practical  good  is  likely 
to  be  gained  from  a more  widespread 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heredity. 
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It  is  an  open  question  how  far  it 
may  be  possible  or  wise  to  attempt 
to  regulate  marriage  by  legislation, 
but  there  is  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  urgency  of  the  need  for  bringing 
up  the  young  to  understand  the 
tremendous  nature  of  their  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  furnish  them  with 
the  knowledge  that  can  help  them 
to  choose  aright. 

Up  to  quite  recently  it  has  been 
thought  best  that  children  and  young 
people  should  be  kept  as  ignorant  as 
possible  in  aU  sexual  matters.  In 
consequence,  they  have  acquired  just 
so  much  knowledge  from  undesirable 
sources  as  has  sufficed  to  smirch 
their  purity,  while  they  have  been 
denied  the  fuller  and  more  truthful 
information  that  would  teach  them 
to  understand  the  functions  of  their 
bodies,  and  to  provide  the  best  safe- 
guards of  purity  and  health.  Young 
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men  and  young  women  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  up  and  to  marry 
with  erroneous  and  distorted  views 
of  life,  ignorant  both  of  their  powers 
and  of  their  duties  ; the  results  have 
been,  naturally,  less  perfect  union  in 
marriage,  an  unnecessarily  high  rate 
of  infant  mortality,  and,  in  many 
instances,  complete  shipwreck  of 
married  happiness. 

Health  and  adequate  knowledge 
are  not  the  only  factors  of  importance 
in  this  question  of  matrimony.  There 
is  also  suitability  of  age  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  should  be  no  great 
disparity  between  husband  and  wife, 
for  in  that  case  disillusionment  is 
likely  to  follow.  The  young  girl 
who  is  married  to  an  elderly  man 
is  only  too  likely  to  find  that  they 
have  little  in  common,  that  she  has 
the  Han  and  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
while  he  is  becoming  senile.  In  such 
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cases  the  wife’s  loyalty  is  too  often 
strained  by  the  discovery  that  there 
exists  a younger  lover  who  can  give 
her  the  sympathy  and  stimulus  of 
kindred  tastes  and  pursuits,  which 
she  looks  for  in  vain  in  her  husband. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  terribly 
unfair  to  both  parties.  Even  should 
the  young  wife’s  loyalty  stand  the 
strain  and  she  remain  faithful,  it 
is  a sad  fate  that  her  young  life 
should  be  bound  to  an  old  one,  and 
that  being  wife  in  name  she  should 
be  nurse  in  reality. 

Another  consideration  is  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  she 
must  expect  early  widowhood,  and 
must  face  the  prospect  of  being  left 
with  her  children  on  her  hands, 
dependent  on  her  alone  for  educa- 
tion and  maintenance. 

Another  very  serious  handicap  to 
married  happiness  is  too  great  a 
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disparity  of  social  position.  Social 
disparity  means  also  disparity  of 
education,  of  culture,  and  of  ideals. 
Happiness  depends  not  on  mutual 
passion  and  on  vehemence  of  desire, 
but  on  mutual  comprehension  and 
sympathy,  conditions  which  can 
scarcely  exist  where  the  whole  in- 
tellectual and  moral  outfit  is  widely 
different.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  marriage  entails  not  only 
the  ultimate  blending  and  union  of 
the  principals,  but  also  their  com- 
mrmity  of  family  and  of  interest. 
Possibly  two  very  dissimilar  in- 
dividuals living  on  a desert  island  in 
a solitude  d deux  might  be  happy, 
bound  together  by  their  common 
danger  and  their  common  safety. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  mar- 
riage bond  would  not  be  strained  by 
the  presence  of  incompatible  “ in 
laws,"  but  under  the  usual  conditions 
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of  civilised  life  the  strain  would  be 
cruelly  felt  by  the  one  as  much  as 
by  the  other,  and  the  chances  of 
discord  between  them  would  un- 
fortunately be  increased  by  their 
differing  ideals  as  to  the  training 
and  education  of  the  children  of  the 
union.  So  much  for  prudence  in 
the  contraction  of  matrimony. 

And  now  about  another  safeguard. 
The  idea  that  asceticism  is  a safe- 
guard of  marriage  may  appear  in- 
credible. But  its  justification  is 
afforded  by  the  definition  of  asceti- 
cism given  by  Professor  Foerster.  He 
tells  us  that  asceticism  is  “ the  dis- 
cipline of  body,  soul,  and  spirit  which 
bestows  the  power  of  self-control." 

An  erroneous  view  has  gained 
acceptance  that  an  ascetic  is  neces- 
sarily an  individual  who  has  re- 
nounced all  thoughts  of  marriage, 
and  all  desire  for  personal  well- 
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being ; that  it  is  someone  who  has 
joined  a cloistered  community,  or 
who  has  entirely  cut  himself  off 
from  society  and  leads  the  solitary 
life  of  a hermit.  Men  and  women 
who  live  cloistered  or  hermit  lives 
are,  of  course,  professed  ascetics, 
but  they  are  not  the  only  followers 
of  the  ascetic  ideal.  A renunciation 
of  self  and  of  self-seeking  may  be 
efficiently  carried  out  by  people 
living  a family  life,  fulfilling  the 
ordinary  duties  of  home,  profession, 
and  society. 

Absolute  compliance  with  the  as- 
cetic ideal  is  rare,  but  no  life  lived 
on  an  exalted  moral  plane  is  devoid 
of  its  instincts.  It  is  only  as  the 
power  of  self-control  and  self-denial 
is  gained,  that  character  can  be 
so  far  purged  from  baseness  and 
triviality  as  to  become  capable  of 
developing  and  expressing,  to  some 
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small  extent,  the  beauty  and  eleva- 
tion which  ought  to  be  its  dower. 
Marriage  would  gain  much  in  honour 
and  stability  were  those  who  enter 
the  holy  estate  trained  in  the  same 
habits  of  self-control  and  self-denial 
that  are  necessary  to  secure  happiness 
and  to  provide  a sanction  for  com- 
munity life. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  married  life, 
and  home  life  in  general,  make 
greater  demands  on  self  - control 
and  self-abnegation  than  does  the 
cloistered  life.  The  wear  and  tear 
is  greater,  the  worries  are  more 
numerous,  and  the  necessity  for 
forbearance  is  more  incessant.  The 
cloistered  life  has  its  own  difficulties 
and  temptations,  but  it  is  sheltered 
from  the  constant  sudden  demands 
on  mutual  consideration  and  un- 
selfishness, which  are  an  important 
part  of  the  training  of  character 
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vouchsafed  to  those  who  live  in  the 
world.  It  is  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  race  that  in  all  ages  there 
have  been  men  and  women  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  contemplation, 
prayer,  and  to  the  service  of  man- 
kind. We  owe  a debt  to  those  men 
and  women  who  have  laid  aside  all 
entanglements  and  hindrances,  not 
with  the  selfish  aim  of  promoting 
their  individual  salvation,  but  with 
the  intention  of  being  free  to  devote 
their  whole  nature  to  the  nursing 
of  the  sick,  the  education  of  the 
children,  and  the  rescue  of  the  lost. 
Having  no  duty  to  spouse  or  to 
children  of  their  own,  these  men  and 
women  can  attend  to  their  charitable 
mission  without  distraction  or  hin- 
drance, while  at  the  same  time  their 
unselfish  lives  provide  a standard  of 
aim  and  endeavour  for  the  encour- 
agement of  those  who  are  struggling 
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with  the  manifold  difficulties  of  the 
married  state. 

All  men  and  women,  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  those  living 
in  ordinary  society,  and  those  who 
have  renounced  family  joys,  need 
to  cultivate  the  ascetic  ideal ; they 
all  need  to  make  duty  their  watch- 
word, and  to  base  their  lives  on  a 
true  and  noble  altruism.  For  this 
endeavour  and  ideal  human  nature 
needs  both  an  example  and  also 
an  enabling  power.  This  example 
and  this  power  have  been  provided 
for  us.  “ We  needs  must  love  the 
highest  when  we  see  it,”  and  all 
who  have  contemplated  the  one 
Perfect  Man  acknowledge  the  beauty 
of  His  character,  the  harmony  of 
His  life,  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
fluence that  He  has  had  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  Millions  of  non- 
Christians  bow  before  Christ  as  their 
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ideal  and  example,  “ the  chief est 
among  ten  thousand  and  the  alto- 
gether lovely.”  In  Him  we  find  the 
model  we  seek.  In  His  subjection 
to  His  parents,  His  compliance  with 
the  laws  of  His  country.  His  care 
for  the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  ignor- 
ant, His  self-abnegation  throughout 
life,  and  His  patient  acceptance 
of  humiliation  and  death,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Galilean  peasant,  shows 
us  what  humanity  might  be.  He  is 
the  universal  example,  the  unique 
flower  and  fruition  of  mankind.  This 
He  is  to  all,  while  to  those  who  receive 
Him  He  gives  the  power  to  become 
the  Sons  of  God.  Here  is  the  key 
to  the  enigma  of  life.  Here  is  the 
power  we  want.  Here  is  the  strength 
in  which  we  can  do  all  things. 

“ To  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure  ; 

Till  in  all  lands,  and  through  all  human  story. 

The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  to  glory.” 
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